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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


5 NEW 5 BOOKS 5 


For Temperance Gatherings. 
HULL’S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK! 


with the test favor. Great variety of 
For Gospel Meetings and Sunday Schools. 
THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 
By Rey. 8. ALMAN and 8S. H. Speck. Nothing 
fresher, wy 7+ we or better of the kind has ever 


appeared, (35 
For Everybody. 
PINAFORE! PINAFORE!! 

Almost everybody has it, All the Words, Wit, and 
Music with Libretto complete for $1.00. Send also for 
the SORCERER. Same authors, and quite as good 
music, (In press,—FATINITZA, the New opera.) 

For Musical Students. 
JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD OF HARMONY. 

Rephationy a good, easy, interesting, thorough 
method. ($1.00.) 

For Young Singers. 
CINDERELLA! CINDERELLA:! 

New Cantata by Franz ABT. For female voices. 
Fine Music. (50 cts.) 

Send $2 for the Musical Record, one year. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
221 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The 30th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Penn- 

lvania, Wills, Philadelphia,and Orth Hospitals. 

of Lectures, Practical 


an nter Qu are free ‘or @ of ma- 
terial) to all matriculante of the year. For further in- 
ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 217 z eow (1) 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 

The examinations for admission to the several classes 
of Tufts College will be held as follows: First, begin- 
ning Thursday, June 19; Second, Tuesday, Sept. 16; 
in — case commencing at 9 A. M., and occupying 
two days. 

Preliminary examinations of those proposing to enter 
the Freshman Class in 1880 may be passed at the same 
time by such as are able to present ten of the eighteen 
subjects required, 

For catalogue or other information address the Sec- 
retary, CHARLES E. FAY, 

221 College Hill, Maas. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SCHMITZ’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 

A manual of Ancient History from the remotest times 
to the overthrow of the Western Em , A.D. 476. By 
Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D., LL. D., F.R.S.E. 
With copious Chronological Tables. . 579, 12mo, cl. 

It back and side, $1.25. Beautifully printed, ‘an 

andsomely bound in cloth, making this the best edition 


pablished, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Knight's Popular History of 
volumes, 12mo, 600 each ......-+.--- $10.00 
Macaulay’s History of Engis 5 
5 volumes, 12mo, 600 pages each ......... »--. 5.00 
Boltia’s Anetons 
Lives. 2mo, 780 pages each.. 6.00 
Tge type, 3 volumes, 12mo, 600 pages each.. 4.50 
Talne’s History of English Literature. 
1 Vol., 12 m0, 730 Pages... 1,50 


aad wll be sont hee Uy mal express ob 
receipt of ‘price. 


JOHN W. LOVELL, Publisher, 
218 eow 24 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


New NoRMAL Musical INSTITUTE 


‘i mmences July 10, for five weeks. Boston’s most em- 
eos professors. A rare opportunity for teachers de- 
Sirous of higher attainments, and students in every 
Stage of proficiency. Moderate " 

E. TOURJEE, 


of 
Send for cireular to 
223 d Music Hall, Boston. 


Pa BOARD, 

pleasant farm, three miles from Dartmouth Col- 

. Terms . 

375, Westlield, Mass. b & 


NEW-ENCLAND MUSICAL BUREAU. 
in Music and Elocution supplied to educa- 
Music Hall, Boston 


T= ACHERS informed of 

communication with School Officers. Com- 
on, 8 per ct. of salary. We pay teachers reporting 

half thecommission. References, State Supt’s, 
Tous Profs., ete. Address Box 241, Hast N. Y. 


tions. Facilities, ex- 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1879. 


Adopted by the School Board of Boston, 


THE 


FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS 


EDWIN P. SEAVER, AM, and GEO. A. WALTON, AM, 


Head Master of the English High School, Author of Walton’s Arithmetics, 
Boston, Mass, Arithmetical Tables, &c. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal Schools. 


The fourth session of the Normal School of oe will be held in three by J 4 poner, New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, The New-England School will meet in at AMHERST COLLEGE ; the Pennsyl- 
vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ; the Ohio School at the UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 

The following teachers have been selected for the Amherst School: 


Dr. Luis Baralt, 42 Prado, Habana. Prof U. B. Bichardson, Amberst College, Mass. 
Mirs. Mi. Fitch, School of Modern Languages, Wor-| Prof. BK. See, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
cester, Mass. Mir. S. Mi. Stern, Princi of the German Depart- 
Miss E. Fournier, Portsmouth, N. H. ment at the bauveur School of Languages, 1501 
Prof. W. BR. Harper, Ph.D., Union Theological Broadway, New York. 
Seminary, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. Mr. A. A. Zuellig, Principal of the Heness School 
Miss A. D. Holyoke, 21 West 52d St., New York. of Languages, 4 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Other teachers will be appointed, if needed, to assist in-the work of the school. When the corps of teachers 
for the school at Lafayette College and that at Wooster have been selected, their names will be inserted in this 
per. Modern Greek will be taught at Lafayette College four weeks, and at Wooster six weeks, by Prof. 
PuoTsaxos, a graduate of the University of Athens, at present Prof. of Latin and Greek at Wooster University. 
For board, and for obtaining programme, address Mr. E, 8. SHuMWAY, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. A. N. HAa- 
ERTY, 41 McCartney St., Easton, Penn.; Mr. JOHN MCCLELLAN, Wooster, Ohio. 
The Programme may be had by addressing Henry HOLT‘, 25 Bond St., New York; F. W. CHRISTERN, 77 
University Pl., New York; Ropert CLARKE & Co., 65 West Fourth St., Cincinnati; CARL SCHOENHOF, 
40 Winter St., Boston; J. B. Lreerxcorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia; or 


218 L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., Easton, Pa. 


STTMMER INSTITUTE, 


VINEYARD 
Second Annual Session, July 15 to August 16, 1879. 
AT VINEYARD GROVE, and HIGHLANDS, | 
One of the Cheapest and Most Delightful Seaside Resorts in America, 


DEPARTMENTS : DEPARTMENTS : 
GREEK and LATIN,—John Tetlow, A.M.,| PHONOGRAPHY,— Truman J. Ellin- 
Principal of Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. ormenty 
o % rooklyn, N. Y., for 20 years the only authoriz 
ENGLION LITERATURE, reporter of Mr. Beecher's sermons, and for 25 


Fgh Beaten, years a practical teacher of Phonography. 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY,—L. 
Mass, and Dr.| Woburn, Mass., ‘Chairinan 
Ppe de BOTANY,— Wm. B. Dudl Asst. Professor 

Instructor in French in the Boston Latin School. e of Botany, Cornell University. ithaca, N. ¥. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, — Benjamin | ZOOLOGY,— Wm. B. Dwight Fest. 
W. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, Boston, for man of Natural History at Vassar College, == 
ears Instructor and Manager of Normal Insti. keepsie, N. Y., and A. ©. Apgar, Prof. of - 

wy for Drawing. ogy, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

TION, — Lewis B. Meonree, A. M.,| HISTORY,—WHenry 8S. Mackintosh, A. M. 
ay peeves and Dean of the School of Oratory of formerly Asst. Prof. at U. 8. Naval Academy, 
Boston University, Boston. Annapolis, Md.; 80 Charles Street, Boston. 

TEN SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS, by Rosert R, RAyMonp, Professor in Boston University, 
and LECTURES by the Institute Professors, free to members. 
ta For information in to any department of study, address the Professor above-named in charge 
thereof. *For other infor ‘on, address the Secretary, BENs.W. Putnam, Jamaica Piain, Boston. 215 eow 


The Ulustrated Descriptive Itinerary of Bicknell’s Europeans Trip is now ready for all who may send for it. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Adveecate for Teachers seeking positions. 
Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited. 
(ay Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445. 


AGENCY For SCHOOLS ax» TEACHERS 


Patronized and Indorsed by the 
Educators of the Country. 
TEACHERS provided with positions. SOHOOLS and 
FAMILIES promptly supplied with Competent 
Instructors. 


orm and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


DIPLOMAS 


For Colleges, Academies, and Schools 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 


Samples and prices furnished on application to 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
Manufacturing Publishers, 
Established 1830, [223 e} BOSTON, MASS. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
and by also for the Supervisors’ 

xami ti Bost . 

N. B.—Letters asking adviee or information muat be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr..H. will read with a lim 
vate for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing * e Summeér vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


Tonic Sol-fa. 


ape of 300 pu in this method during the past 
twelve months, at the N. E. Conservatory. Thorough 
and systematic course of study for teachers and others. 

Classes during the Summer at the N. E. NormMAL 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
TOUBJEE, 
221d New~-England Conservatory. 


New-England Normal Institute, 
Opens July 10. 


Class in Bell’s System of Visible Speech, under the 
charge of Prof. L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, of Boston 
University. Prof. ALEX. GRAHAM BELL will give 
lectures to this class, For particulars address 


L. A. BUTTERFIELD, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


219 hb (1) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
«er MICROSCOPES FROM §50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** II,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut &., Philadelphia. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of t» 20 amps. 20322 
= yan 
LAP NUM 
Cloth 
SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 PULTON 8T., 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


REWARDS of MEBIAT. Three kinds, post- 
30 paid, 25c. in stamps, F.E. Apams, Hill, N.H, 220 
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== BECK’S MICROSCOPES, == 
Whilst the dest, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no —_ at their cost, 
Accessories of every description. ounting and Dis- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless sesteey 5 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob- 
jects in all departments. Particular attention given to 
importing Instraments for Institutions of Learning, 
duty free. MUlustrated and Priced Catalogue, 140 pages, 
mailed for threestamps. B. & J. BECK, Manu/'g 
Opticians, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 204 (2) 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
193e0w 


h 1 
P 
STEREOPTICONS, etc. 
Send for Catalogues. 


N.Y, PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO. (imitea), 


21f 27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK, 


tion 
Lan 


ONS ani 

Day 
gle 

LISTER, Many. 


JSEMENT. A ful 
LANTERNS, OXY- 


»>MICROSCOPIC A 


TTACH- 


ge line of Scientific Ilus- 


trations, constantly on hand and made to order. 
205 zz eow 


profitable occu 
N. Vv. 


men, and Professional 


rey 


easant and 


TRATIONS. 
for COLLEGES 
and Amt 
RIGHT 


STEREOPTICONS, 


of all kinds and 


ces. Views illustrat 
IC EXHIBITI 


NS 
ntertainments with a Ma 


or stamp, 


Teachers, Cle 


men have found 


GHTS 
+, and a lar 


Ri 


CLASS DEMO 
a good assortment of interesting V 


Public 
Send for Catalogue to Mie AL. 
Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


ad 


Also LANTERNS 
tern an 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


74-page ILLUSTRATED 


HYDROGEN LI 


subject, for PU 
assortment of U 
MENTS, &c 


in givi 


PHILOSOPHICAL} 
AND H. B. & W.O. 


CHEMICAL [JHAMBERLAIN, 
APPARATUS, Manfacturers and 


E t Importers, 
26Bromfield St., Boston. 


WS tue BEST. 
BRATTLEBORO, 


HUNT BROTHERS, 
New-England General Managers 


— FOR —— 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Vaspozes & 102 E. 24 St.. Cincinnati. 


PRICES REDUCED. , 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 
Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 
Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 
Address J. DAVIS WILDER 

260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at | A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for Ap, class APPARATUS; for sale 
tus ‘xcellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
and Finish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 


ADJUSTABLE F 


OLDING CHAIR. 


BED, CHILD'S CRIB; INVALID, RE LINING, and 
and capable of being adjusted ry the occupant to any 
and comfort. Send stamp for 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING 


206 v [2] 816 Broadway, 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combini 


position desired for ease 
atalogue and Price-list to 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


as it does a CHAIR, 
LIBRARY CHAIR, 


CHAIR CO., 


NEW YORK. 


J. RAWISZER, 
96 Fulton St., New York, 


MAKES 


MEDALS 


Of Every Description, 
— FOR — 
Schools, Colleges, Societies. 


Ay 
BEST DESIGNS. 
a LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE WORLD. 
ta Teachers (only), send 
stamp for Illustrated "Price 


Cheap Collections 


OF — 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
Economically Selected---for School Use. 

Now ready: Prof. Tyndall’s set of ELECTRIC INSTRU- 
MENTS, designed to accompany his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall’s 
Manual, $1 

School Sets of and Chemical 
pany ad selected, offered at $100, $150, , $300, 
an 

Instruments sold either singly or in collections, For 
specified Price-list and other information, ad 
CURT =! Manuf’r 


207 tf eow 82 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 


x 

& 

saci SEES 
by 
258% 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 

Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. 

213 BAKER, P & 00., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. 


JOHN N. ELMORE, H. E, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical : 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals, ete. Cata- 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


‘| R ON THE HEARTH. 
SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 

Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 

Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 

Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 

Recommended by highest scientitic authorities. 

— by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
nd for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


oo OPEN STOVE VENTILATING 


kman Street, NE 


E. S. RITCH 


150 Tremont 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


IE & SONS, 


St., Boston, 


H. D. HALL. J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 
Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 221 


WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 


It is a Ruler, entae Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
measure, cent OST-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. —y uM PERRIS & BROWNE, 
Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 203 m (2) 


j= PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


} 
Fluip LING WAX, 
A The AGE, 


Electrical Apparatus 
TO ACCOMPANY 
Tyndall’s Lessons in Electricity, 
FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 
Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55 


Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
203 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROARS ASK FOR 


25 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J, 


LIBRARIANS 


of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
rated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
: system. When open, with end 
; sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full contro] 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
hest thing for Public Libraries In existence. 
206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


$25 to $5000 | foundation for substantiai 


fortanes ak week, and pays an immense percentage 


SOERNNECKEN’S 
FLUENT WRITING PEN. 


Oblique 103 104 105 106 107 108 
204 206 206 207 203 


New Principle. Send for Circular. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
importers and Manfrs, of Drawing Papers & Materials. 


AND 


NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 


= — by the New Capitalization System of operating 
n 


f Cards 


tocks. Full explanation on application to ADAMs, 
Brown & Co., Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St.,N.Y. 217m 


MUSIC Address E. TOURJEE, 
Boston. 


R OBINSONEIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
- from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interes; 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach. 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, 
T5e, 50c, 25c, 15, according to binding, ete. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed AR jour- 
nal. J.W. ROBINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


Consolation for the Nervous. 


How many are deprived of their usefulness and hap- 
ness by nervous exhaustion. Such may receive per- 
ect and permanent liberation, and increase their ca- 
pacity for en taking ‘Vitalized Phosphates, 
a BRAIN AND NERVE Foop. 
Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages. 


F le by druggists. F. CROSBY 
219... 666 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 


The Burlington Route! 


CHICAGO 
atonison, TO—) na oMARA. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C., B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclining Chairs, Free. 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Shteng. 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 
213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 
HENCE THE 
MOST FRELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 


It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 


FIT. OT 


fi 


The Advantages of these Lines are : 30 
1. If the nger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can bu his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 
2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 
3. It is the short line between all important points. 
4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
for comfort, safety, and convenience. 
. The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
6. It is the ay Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaOrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor. Milwaukee. 
7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate — 
The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and ngers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 
Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
nts in the United States and Canada. 
or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address — agen of the Co. or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’! Manager, Gen’) Pass. Agt. 


AL 
BUREAU.‘ 19528 ge Music Hall, 


Chicago, Ill. 207 Chieago, Ill. 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
\ 
— 
| 
| 
— 
j 
7 
fan ~ hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
COCT hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 
4 coe hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 
CCC’ hicago, Freeport, and Dubaqee Line, 
cee | hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
/ CCCahicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 
hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
= — Anown. ESTABLISHED,I8 hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line. 
= 
FORSALE BY ALL DEALER. W 
STEEL PENS 
: 
SAMPLES Ano prices oy are 
Alarms, etc. Fully Warranted. 
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A DAY IN JUNE. 


— 


BY J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it reaches and towers; 
And grasping blindly above it for light 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives. 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest; 
In the nice ear of nature, which song is the best ? 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Vocat Music.—I desire to call attention to the sub- 
ject of vocal music as being worthy of the earliest con- 
sideration. ‘To establish its utility as an instrument of 
esthetic and moral culture, I feel that there is no longer 
any need of argument; it only remains to show that its 
introduction, at this time, is entirely practicable, and 
that it need not be attended with any extra expense or 
any detriment to the other branches of study. If the 
time now spent in rote-singing in our schools were given 
to systematic instruction in music, the majority of the 
children would learn to read plain music, which is all 


that should be attempted in our public schools. Just 
so much of drill in the elementary principles of the sci- 
ence should be given as would lead to a correct under- 
standing of the subject in after life, and thereby secure 
that practice that would constantly produce greater 
knowledge and greater skill.—Supt. M. S. Campbell, 
Portsmouth, O. 


Morat InstrRucTION, AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHARACTER.—There is too often wanting that unmis- 
takable evidence that teachers realize that the highest, 
noblest, and, in every sense, the first office of the edu- 
cator, is the development and molding of character, and 
that character is infinitely higher than scholarship. 
While the deportment and general bearing of pupils is 
for the most part commendable, too few show that they 
are in the hands of a master controlling spirit that is 
silently, perhaps, yet surely, molding their moral sense, 
and inspiting them with that high purpose in life which 
bears its possessor on to the attainment of noble man- 
hood and womanhood. The individuality of the child 
'§ not sufficiently respected and cultivated, and he is 
net led to feel, as he ought, his own personal responsi- 
bility for his acts and his position in the school. When 
pupils habitually approve, and perhaps boast of, practices 
in school which they would instinctively condemn at 
home or on the street, there is no mistaking the fact 


that there is something wanting in the governing power 
which should give tone to the public sentiment of that 
school. Work of this kind needs a kind of instinctive 
“ppreciation of its character, delicacy, and importance ; 
“grasp of the subject that makes its mastery possible 
and sure; a personality that can understand, impress, 
and control all natures.—A. P. Stone, Supt. of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass. 


“Berrer no tHaN A Poor Onz.”—Our 
P ublic schools may be regarded as the index of our civ- 
ilization, and as the teacher so is the school. The stream 


does not rise higher than the fountain. It is an old, 
and I think a wise saying, that “Education forms the 
common mind; just as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined.” If this is true, then the necessity of employing 


in our primary schools the most skillful teachers of large 


experience is apparent. A good teacher is cheap at any 


price, and it is better to have no school than a poor one. 
The motto over every schoolhouse door should be, “ No 
educational tramps or make-shifts.”—Dr. H. S. Carr, 
Supt. Schools, Cal. 


Too Mucu great bane of our 
day is too much legislation. Each body of law-makers 
feels that its duty is not properly discharged if it has 
not put on record a large number of laws. . . . A 
man is elected tothe Legislature, and, in all probability, 
he has been a member of the local school board. He 
knows that his district has found the need of something 
or other, and he therefore introduces a bill of general 
application to cover this especial case. As no one else 
cares enough about it to oppose it, it probably goes 
through, and after it has become a law, it is found that 
if enforced it would work hardship to at least three dis- 
tricts out of four. School boards, like other legislative 
bodies, sometimes are guilty of legislation of this kind. 
A teacher has abused her discretionary power in the 
punishment of a scholar, and so, instead of discharging 
her and employing one in whose judgment they can 
place confidence, they make a rule that no teacher shall 
use corporal punishment. This has been often done, 
and we believe the laws thus passed have had to be as 
often repealed. What is said of corporal punishment is 
equally true of many other things which teachers are 
forbidden to do by their boards, simply because some 
teacher has abused her discretionary power. In our 
judgment, the best thing for boards to do is, not to spe- 
cify a long list of things which teachers shall or shall 


not do, but to employ such and only such as they have 
confidence in, and then leave much to their discretion. 
This should be done with the understanding that, if 
they abuse the discretionary power given them, they 
forfeit all claims to re-appointment. — Jowa Normal 
Monthly. 


Tue Cause OF THE PuBLIC ScHoois.—A demone- 
tized system of education opens a sorrier prospect for 
our country than a demonetized currency. In the ad- 
justment of salaries of employes, ability being first con- 
sidered, the simple remaining question is, what is fair 
to the employé and just to the public. Any other 
consideration would result in auctioning off the posi- 
tion to the lowest bidder. The public demands no such 
concession. The remuneration of administrative, judi- 
cial, and legislative officers of the State and nation at- 
tests this, as does also the prudent and successful pros- 
ecution of all private business enterprises. The motives 
of even the most clamorous reformer, however, are not 
necessarily to be questioned; but no effort should be 
spared to place before the public the exact facts in re- 
gard to the schools. Nothing will so effectually silence 
unjust censure as this, — nothing be more potent in 
quelling the disposition to censure. Fortunately, the 
class of irreconcilable malcontents is small in every 
community. There is no less necessity, however, for 
the friends of popular education to be on the alert for 
the advancement of its interests. No cause succeeds 
permanently without earnest, persistent, progressive 
supporters. Even the sacred cause of Christian relig- 
ion, with its unnumbered advocates and vast, outlay, 
makes slow progress. Nor will it do for the friends of 
education to fold their hands and say we have gone far 


enough, Every cause must move either backward or 


forward; it cannot stand still. Who shall advocate 
the cause of the public schools, — who if not those im- 
mediately connected with their management? In the 
face of aspersion and criticism they must not falter; and 
in the future, as in the past, the verdict of public ap- 
proval will not be withheld.—B. B. Snow, Supt. of 
Schools, Auburn, N. Y. 


THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


BY ELIZA A. BOWEN, PARIS, KY. 


Among the changes in the course of study pursued in 
our schools, none seems to me more certain than one 
which will make descriptive botany and zoélogy studies 
for children, at what may be called the grammar-school 
age. The most progressive part of our educated people, 
those who are specially interested in physical science, 
are already desirous of this alteration. 

The interest in what are called object-lessons, is evi- 
dence of the importance now attached to a cultivation 
of habits of observation. But a proper study of plants 
and animals is peculiarly fitted to create habits of sci- 
entifie observation, and they undoubtedly furnish the 
best object-lessons. It seems as if God made the flow. 
ers beautiful, partly to make us use them in gaining 
the mental discipline which they can aid in securing. 

There are two obstacles delaying this coming change 
of study. One is, that our communities in general are 
not abreast with the opinions of their more advanced 
members in regard to this science. The average parent 
regards botany as a pretty, sentimental study which 
will do for girls, but is not fit for boys. This feeling is 
giving way. We are a civilized people, and in the 
long run follow our more cultivated leaders. There is, 
however, another obstacle found in the incompetency 
of average teachers to teach botany from nature. But 
all educators who wish to keep up with the progress of 
their profession, will do well to study this delightful 
branch of physical science. Ms 

I have been a botanist from childhood, and there are 
two or three suggestions I would like to make to my 
fellow-workers. 

Botany is a study which rather easily degenerates 
into its opposite; viz., the study of words rather than 
things. The language must be learned, and it is easy 
to bring the language into undesirable prominence. I 
have not seldom heard those who have been unwisely 
taught, complain that botany seemed to them a mere 
plan of learning to call beautiful things by hard names. 
The system of writing descriptions of actual plants, is 
undoubtedly the best method for subordinating naming 
to observing and distinguishing. The teacher must 
keep in mind that the study of botany consists, not 
merely in accurate observation, but in comparing and 
classifying. 

Just here, it may be well to say a few words as to 
what can and ought to be accomplished with scholars. 
We cannot, of course, have them classify all the plants 
of their neighborhood at school. In fact, it is not de- 
sirable to do too much at school. The aim is to put 
them on their own feet, and enable them to go on by 
themselves. The teacher who has taught them how to 
analyze plants for themselves; who has made them 
familiar with the more important of the natural orders, 
—as Rosaceae, Leguminosae, Caryophyllaceae, Cruci- 
ferae, Cucurbitaceae, Labiatae, et¢é., etc.,—and has made 
them interested in studying the plants of their neigh- 


borhood, has taught them well. 
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It is best, where it can be done, to have them analyze 
in immediate succession two or three plants belonging 
to the same order. With this, and the teacher’s aid in 
calling attention to the characteristics of the order, the 
pupil soon becomes familiar with it. I believe, myself, 
that in a great many cases, it would be possible to have 
all the advantage of a good botanical garden, and thus 
to secure, at once, several plants of the same order, 
rather than have plants taken up in the somewhat hap- 
hazard fashion which is much less beneficial to the 
pupils. It must be remembered that the sort of botan- 
ical garden which would answer this purpose, is com- 
posed not of rare and costly exotics, but of very common 
plants. Pupils who have gardens at home will, as I 
know, with a little encouragement, take great interest 
in raising plants for the purpose; and in a city, a gar- 
dener could easily be found who would engage to have 
the plants furnished as nearly ready to time as the 
thing is possible. The advantage is much greater 
where several plants of the same order can be had at 
once. For example, if we could have, for the study of 
the Caryophyllaceae, Saponaria officinalis, Silene ar- 
meria, and Dianthus barbatus or chirensis, our pupils 
would at once learn to recognize the order at sight. 


A good many teachers would probably like to study 
botany experimentally, but having no access to persons 
acquainted with the science, they have some difficulty 
in learning to analyze and classify. To such persons I 
would suggest the following plan: Make a small list 
of very common plants, by their English names. Both 
Gray and Wood, who have written the best manuals, 
give an index of English names with reference to pages 
on which the Latin names and description are given. 
At the top of this page the natural order to which the 
plant belongs is given. Having found it, turn to the 
“ Analysis of Natural Orders,” put at the beginning of 
every manual. Find the order of the plant you wish to 
analyze, and trace it backward through the analysis 
until you come out at the beginning, marking each step 
as you go, so that you can find your way back again. 
Then take your plant and follow the analysis from the 
beginning in right order, comparing the plant with 
the description at every step, and making sure you fully 
understand every comparison made. After having pur- 
sued this plan with a number of flowers, the student 
will find himself prepared to drop it, and begin at the 
beginning on analysis. He will then, probably, have 
no difficulty in finding out order, genus, and species. 


_ Of course, the most experienced botanists occasionally 


have some trouble. 

I have given this advice only because I have had per- 
sons complain to me that after studying text-books they 
could not succeed in analyzing plants. It may help to 
bridge the chasm between the study of the text-book 
and that of nature. It is, of course, a mere make-shift, 
designed for those who have no access to a person ex- 
perimentally acquainted with the science, and it would 
be of no use to a person not somewhat acquainted with 
the language. The language is best acquired by writ- 
ing descriptions of plants from nature, in some book 
like Woods’s Plant Record, or Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 

Botany is a delightful study, which draws people of 
sedentary employments into open air and exercise. The 
teachers who have no practical knowledge of it, will be 
wise to study it, — including teachers of children of 
grammar-school age. The average parent or school 
trustee has, perhaps, not yet reached the point of call- 
ing for it for his boys. I will venture to say the mem- 
bers of the American Scientific Association do, almost 
without exception, desire their children to study it at 
as early an age as possible. And this is not merely the 
desire of the specialists of the Association,—it is the 
wish of the men of liberal education. Those gentlemen 
set the fashions in education which the rest of the world 
will follow, for they are the leaders of thought and 
progress. ? 

It would wonderfully tell on the advancement of a 


for service in the army of scientific observers. Observa- 
tion of facts lies at the bottom of all scientific progress 
in any direction. There is a great deal of important 
work waiting for trained observers. When scientific 
observation is a part of school training, we shall have 
less trouble with destructive insects. In schools where 
drawing is taught, botany could be pursued to great 
advantage. 


RECREATION. 


BY E. J. L’ESTRANGE. 


It is often said that a lady teacher in primary work 
does not retain her amiability more than five or six 
years. This may be true in some cases, but need not 
necessarily be so in nearly all. Recreation of a proper 
kind and amount will renew and give tone to the ner- 
vous system as simple rest alone cannot. None but 
they who have suffered can sympathize with a delicate 
woman whose nerves are so worn and sensitive that she 
starts with a thrill of pain at every sudden or unusual 
sound, however slight. 

Without constant care and watchfulness the lady 
teacher will surely reach this state if she be not unusual 
in strength, and is an energetic teacher with her heart 
in her work, striving to improve and uplift her profession. 
To prevent this most unhappy and most deplorable end, 
I would urge all teachers to have as much of life as is 
possible out of doors. The pure air and warm sunshine 
invigorates, builds anew, and refreshes the whole sys- 
tem; makes one feel that it is good to live; that “ Now 
abideth faith, hope, and charity; but best of all is char- 
ity ;” forget nerves and vexations, and feel and see the 
beauty of God’s perfect universe. 

Teachers, if you cannot afford a horse and carriage of 
your own, a number of you club together and hire one, 
as we did, and devote half your Saturday to riding and 
gathering wild-flowers, or what may please you best. 
’T was a lovely day, that day we went; the air was full 
of murmuring voices that were low and sweet as the 
soft breezes of the odorous South, and they whispered 
me such fairy-like, yet sad romances of weary souls in 
their upward flight, that I could not but listen with the 
whole being intensely rapt to catch the faintest mur- 
mur, each sympathetic flow, and, anon, became -as one 
of them, —a spirit, a voice, all materialless, capable of 
entering entirely into the ebb and flow of the joys and 
woes of human life, into the almost sensate beauty of 
earth and tree and grass and flower. “The minutes 
brief stretched measureless, dream-filled by a dilated, 
new-fraught consciousness.” After, I felt that one of 
the finest phases of feeling had been mine, Now, I 
thought, let me love wholly, unselfishly, with the whole 
force of my being, or intensely suffer, and life for me 
will not have been in vain; though death come early, 
my life will not have been incomplete. 

Oh, to be an inspired poet! It matters not though we 
live in poverty and blindness, unrecognized, not though 
fame should never come. What is that compared with 
an intense, ideal realness of an existence so high above 
the common rabble they cannot recognize it? It is a 
life that enfolds all, — a life of lives, with all their joys 
and woes highly wrought and purified, till they glow in 
melancholy radiance. 

We gathered the trailing arbutus, that little gem-like 
flower found on the hillsides, hidden by its rough, hardy 
leaves, so delicate in tint and form, so modest, so fra- 
grant, and yet so firm and enduring, — fit emblem of 
some beautiful souls we sometimes meet. It was joy to 


feel enfolded in the loving embrace of Nature, and for a 
short time that it is enough of life to know that the 
grass is green and the skies are blue. 

No, teachers, do not think time thus used is wasted, — 
that it had better been spent in study. It makes the 
mind clearer, farther-reaching, and broader; refreshes 
both soul and body. 


community, if its average members were well drilled 


— Insult not another for his want of the talent you 


possess ; he may have talents which you want,—Mann. 


STRETCHED VERSES.* 
Whenever you see a fellow driving in a tremendous h 
Through the streets of Rome, holding fast and fierce to his 
urray,— 
Red Murray, 
Well-read Murray,— 
You may be sure he is either a native of Britain, 
Or a man from the States (he may be possibly), smitten 
With that extraordinary passion some people have for doin’ 
Temple and tomb, and church, and every sort of ruin. 
Up through the Corse you hear his carriage-wheels rattle 
As if he were bound to be in at the death in some great battle. 
Headlong he goes, as men go in the chase they call “ steeple,” 
At the imminent risk of running over modest people; 
Turning suddenly sharp corners, where the lanes are 80 narrow 
You can hardly drive abreast one wheelbarrow, 
And jamming you up so close against the houses, 
You fear the hub of the wheel will scrape off your flesh or your 
trousers. 
On through the swarm of degenerate moderns he dashes 
In his eagerness to get a view of the heroic dust and ashes; 
Then, when he reaches the spot, he languidly raises 
His gold-bowed glass to his eye and gazes, 
Crying, ‘‘ D’yr me! what an extrornary nation!”’ 
But, hunger and fatigue having now overcome admiration, 
He jumps into his carriage, feeling as if a boulder 
Of pretty considerable size had been rolled off from his shoulder; 
For, like Cesar, when he sent that proud report to the Senate, 
‘* Veni, vidi, vici,’’ (I’ve been and gone and done it), 
So when this man goes back to New York, the last hero, 
And tells ’em he’s seen the golden house of Nero; 
And the Baths of Caracally and Titus and Domitian 
(Or Diocletian), and the house once inhabited by Titian, 
Or Trajan (or somebody else), and the tomb of Sicily Mettellar ; 
And the arch of (plague take it! what’s the name of that feller ?) 
Then, as when Dante walked the streets of Florence, 
The old women cried with a mixture of admiration and ab- 
horrence,— 
** There goes the man who’s been down into Hades!”’ 
So when he goes through his native town, young ladies 
Will feel a similar reverence and rapture steal o’er ’em 
As they whisper, ‘‘There goes the man who’s been in the 
“Forum!” 
The above lines may seem to some to have been written quite 
at random, 
But, in fact, they’re a regular specimen of the style that’s 
called ‘‘ Tandem ”’; 
Tandem means at length, when literally translated, 
And I have finished at length the task I contemplated. 


Rome and Newport. C. T. B. 
-* A title borrowed from Jean Paul. 


BLOCKS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


BY W. G. NOWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 


When two birds are killed with one stone, ammu- 
nition is saved. The objective development of number 
in primary schools, and the actual handling of objects 
in metric sizes by the youngest children, are two 
ideas that can be furthered by one and the same means. 
Wooden blocks serve best the first-named purpose, and 
many other desirable uses, and when made in metric 
sizes accustom little hands and eyes to measures and 


fgg that soon become practically familiar to 
them. 
In preparing blocks for primary schools we arranged 


for sets, to be made in accordance with the following 
specifications. The forms include all of those in Froe- 
bel’s first seven gifts except the soft colored balls of the 
first. Splints will serve for the eighth and fifteenth 
gifts, and ingenious teachers can contrive substitutes 
for most of the rest. 

A block-table, one meter by two, and not over six 
decimeters high, having two deep drawers, with several 
partitions in each, can be made at a cost of about five 
dollars. The teacher will find convenient in instruction 
an inclined board, 30 cm. X 50 cm., with a strip 1 cm. 
square, fastened across it 10 cm. from the lower long 
edge; it may be set at about 30° of elevation by means 
of a base and a back-board, and one end of the triangu- 
lar prism thus formed be closed. 

The cost of the blocks described rates with the 
quantity made. The best material is thoroughly-sea- 
soned rock-maple. The blocks can be sawed out with 
exquisite smoothness, so as to need no polishing after 
leaving the saw; the corners and edges are thus left 
perfectly true. 

Form and number can be taught effectively by the 
aid of such blocks, and many of the usual occupa 
tions of a kindergarten be introduced into our primary 


|schools. The gain in training of sense-perception, the 


basis of all real intelligence, is so great as to warrant 


the free use of such objects as we describe. 
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In teaching number, the blocks specified under / are 
generally most convenient for the teacher’s hand, while 
those marked 7 are best for the children. The sizes of 
all the forms are those that have proved desirable; the 
inch-cubes of the kindergarten sets are too small, and 
oblong blocks, such as we have seen, 14 X 3 X 6 inches, 
are too large even for constructing forms, and nearly 
useless for number-work because of unwieldiness and 
the largeness of the visual angle they subtend. 

Ingenuity, careful study of manuals of instruction, 
courses of study, educational periodicals and other pub- 
lications, and schools in which object-work is properly 
carried on with definite ends in view, will enable the 
teacher who is so fortunate as to have her room equipped 
with such means of sound teaching, to employ them to 
best advantage. ‘The interest of the children can be 
counted upon from the start, and the certainty that, 
under proper handling, manner and quality of their 
mental development will improve, is assured. 

We have prefixed to each specification the number of 
blocks of each kind required for a primary school of 
fifty pupils. If not so many can be procured, it is best 
that no reduction be made under specifications c, d, j, , 
especially if teaching number be the main purpose in 
view. Specifications a, b, e, 7, and m to &, can be re- 
duced with least loss. Some of the 4cm. cubes may be 
bored as in the Second Gift. 

Grammar schools can profitably be furnished with 
blocks of those specifications against which figures in 
parentheses stand, and to the number indicated by 
those figures. The entire expense for a primary school 
need not exceed $10, and may be made as low as $3.00; 
while the grammar school can be equipped for half 
these sums. 


SPECIFICATIONS, 


a. 10. (2). Spheres, 4 centimeters in diameter 

b. 10. (2). Cylinders ; diam. of base, 4 cm. ; height, 4cm. 

ce. 20. (10). Cubes, 4 em. edge. 

d. 20, (30). Cubes, 2 cm, edge. 

e. 2. (2). Cubes, 10 cm. edge; three adjacent faces 
cut into square centimeters by grooves a 
millimeter wide and deep. At the corner 
formed by these faces, a removable cubic 
centimeter. 

f 20. (4). Square prisms; bases 4 x 4, height 2 cm. 

g- 20, (4). Square prisms; bases 2 x 2, height 4 cm. 

h. 20, (2). Square prisms; bases 2 x 2, height 5 cm. 

i. 20. Square prisms; bases 2 x 2, height 6 cm. 

j-100, Square prisms; bases 2 x 2, height 8 em. 

k, 20. (10). Square prisms; bases 2 x 2, height 10cm. 

1.100, (2). Rectangular prisms; bases 2 x 4, ht. 8cm. 

m.20, (2). Triangular prisms; halves of cubes 4 cm. 
on edge, height 4 cm. 

n. 20, (4). Triangular prisms ; halves of square prisms 
(f, 4 & 4), cut on diagonal, height 2 cm. 

0. 20. (4). Triangular prisms; halves of m., cut on 
pena to long side of triangular 
ace. 

p. 20. (8). Triangular prisms ; halves of n, cut as in o. 

q. 20. (2), Triangular prisms; halves of J, cut on di- 
agonal of largest face. 

r. 10. (4). Squares; 10 cm. on side, lem. thick. 

s. 10. (4). Right triangles; halves of r, on diagonal, 
1 cm. thick. 

t. 20. (4). Squares; 5 cm. on side, 1 cm. thick. 

“. 20, (2), Isosceles triangles ; halves of ¢, on diagonal, 
1 em. thick. 

v. 10, (4). og triangles ; 10 cm. on side, 1 cm. 
thick. 

w. 20. (4), es ga triangles ; 5 cm. on side, 1 cm. 
thick. 

* 10. (2), Oblong rectangle; 5 < 10, 1 cm. thick. 

20. (4). ; one-half of 2, cut on di- 
agonal. 

* 20. (2), Obtuse-angled triangles; long side 10 cm., 
other sides one-half of diagonal of 2. 

& 20. (4), Obtuse-angled triangles; long side 5 cm., 


other sides one-fourth of Aiagonal of z. 


DECORATION DAY. 
BY PROF, GEO. P. BEARD. 


Offer mementoes of beautiful flowers, 
Twine o’er the soldiers’ graves evergreen bowers, 
Over them hover sweet songsters of Spring, 
Gratitude’s gifts let all loving hearts bring. 

Roll the loud reveille, 

Herald of coming day, 
Hail the glad promise of Freedom’s bright morning, 
Night is far spent, and the day is fast dawning. 


Crown the dead leaves of our country’s grand story 
With wreaths of affection and garlands of glory, 
Plant the old flag on each patriot’s grave, 
Praise them who perish their country to save. 
Sound now the bugle-blast, 
Liberty lives at last, 
The banner of Freedom in triumph unfurled, 
Is honored with homage all over the world. 


Battle-scored veteran, with heartfelt emotion, 
Offer sweet flowers to your comrades’ devotion, 
Golden-haired children, and silver-haired sire, 
Manhood and maiden strike liberty’s lyre, 
Bugle-blast, booming gun, 
Anthem loud, stirring drum, 
All in sweet harmony victory chime, 
Till the angel of God sounds the knell of all time. 


LES LOIS- FERRY. 


PAR NARCISSE CYR. 


Les projets de loi sur les Ecoles Supérieures de Filles 
dont nous avons parlé dans notre premier article n’ont 
guére avancé ; cette lenteur, cependant, n’a rien de dé- 
courageant. Elle s’explique par le fait que les Cham- 
bres Frangaises ont été saisies, depuis, d’une mesure 
générale trés-importante sur la liberté de l’enseignement, 
présentée par M. Jules Ferry, le nouveau ministre de 
’Instruction publique. Comme, dans ce moment, l’at- 
tention en France se porte surtout sur cette nouvelle loi, 
nous allons ticher de la faire connaitre & nos lecteurs. 

La loi ou plutdt les lois en question, ont un but dis- 
tinct et bien déterminé: elles sont destinées & com- 
battre les Jésuites, dont l’esprit et les principes sont en 
contradiction flagrante avec la liberté et la civilisation 
modernes. C’est ce que l’on sait depuis longtemps en 
France et qu’on apprendra tét ou tard en Amérique. 
M. Jules Ferry ayant été chaleureusement accueilli dans 
le conseil général des Vosges dont il est membre, y a 
prononcé un discours qui, nous l’espérons, aura pour 
effet de préparer le public & juger sainement des im. 
portantes mesures dont il s’est fait le défenseur. Voici 
comment le Ministre de !’Instruction publique proclame 
’antagonisme que nous venons de signaler : 

“ Mais, nous dit-on, de quoi vous préoccupez-vous ? 
Ils (les Jésuites) élévent & merveille ces 10,000 jeunes 
gens qui leur sont confi¢s, ils en font de bons chrétiens, 
soumis aux lois de leur pays. 

“ Pour croire cela, il ne faut avoir ni yeux ni oreilles. 
Nous pouvons ici juger l’arbre & ses fruits. D’ot sort 
donc toute cette génération ardente, partie en guerre 
contre la société moderne et qui surgit dans les comités 
catholiques, & la tribune, dans la presse, sur tous les 
champs de bataille de la vie publique, son drapeau a la 
main? Oh! ilsne le cachent pas, ce drapeau. Partout, 
en face du drapeau national, du drapeau de la France li- 
bérale et républicaine, ils le déploient, et le mot qu’on y 
lit est celui-ci: ‘Contre -Révolution.’ (Applaudisse- 
ments.) Jugez des maitres par les éléves. 

“Oui, messieurs, il y a des établissements oi |’on 
tient école de contre-Révolution, ot l’on apprend a dé- 
tester et 4 maudire toutes les idées qui sont l’honneur 
et la raison d’étre de Ja France moderne.” 

Il peut nous paraitre étrange en Amérique, oi la li- 
berté est si entiére, oi: elle est, quelquefois méme, pous- 
sée jusqu’ A la licence, il peut paraitre étrange, disons- 
nous, que les gouvernements mettent des freins A l’en- 
seignement, mais dans la vieille Europe on a fait des 


expériences, et le principe que l’on doit se garder de ses 
ennemis mortels est considéré comme trés - orthodoxe. 
Ce n’est pas la premiére fois, d’ailleurs, que la France 
législate en vue des disciples de Loyola. Nous ne par- 
lerons pas de l’arrét royal de 1761, “interdisant toutes 
fonctions d’enseignement aux prétres, écoliers, etc., de 
la compagnie de Jésus et déclarant tous étudiants qui 
continueraient de fréquenter les écoles des Jésuites in- 
capables d’aucuns degrés et fonctions publiques.” 


Car le roi qui signa cet arrét était Louis XV., lequel 


n’est pas précisément en odeur de sainteté. Mais nous 
pouvons citer une ordonnance de Charles X., un roi 
pieux, le rejeton de la branche ainée des Bourbons, cette 
race de droit divin! Lisez: 


“ArTIcLE 1. A dater du ler octobre prochain, les 
établissements connus sous le nom d’écoles ecclésias- 
tiques, dirigés par des personnes appartenant A une con- 
grégation religieuse non autorisée, et actuellement ex- 
istants A Aix, Billom, Bordeaux, Déle, Forcalquier, 
Montmorrillon, Saint-Acheul et Sainte-Anne d’Auray, 
seront soumis au régime de |’ Université. 

“ARTICLE 2. A dater dela méme époque, nul ne pourra 
étre ou demeurer chargé, soit de l’enseignement dans 
une des maisons d’éducation dépendant de l’Université, 
ou dans une des écoles secondaires ecclésiastiques, s'il 
n’a pas affirmé par écrit qu’il n’appartient & aucune con- 
grégation religieuse non autorisée en France.” 


Cette ordonnance fut rendue en 1828, et, chose remar 
quable, le Ministre des Cultes était alors un évéque ! 

Il va sans dire que la presse cléricale attaque M. 
Ferry avec ses armes ordinaires: elle lui donne entre 
autres le titre de Julien |’ Apostat. 

Tant de fiel entre-t-il dans |’ me des dévots ? 

Le ministre libéral peut se consoler. On a traité 
Charles X. de Domitien et de Néron, et cependant les 
évéques ont fini par se soumettre. Un changement 
s’opéra subitement dans leurs dispositions quand il fut 
question de supprimer leur traitement. Ce fut comme 
une illumination soudaine du St. Esprit. Espérons 
qu’il en sera de méme si les lois en question sont adop- 
tées. Comme on I’a trés-bien dit, la République n’a pas 
& s’inquicter des fureurs des cléricaux. Quand ils se- 
ront fatigués de crier, ils se tairont. Le clergé n’a de 
force que ce qu’on lui en croit. 


VARIETIES. 


—-An ambitious young writer having asked, ‘‘ What maga- 
zine will give me the highest position quickest ?’’ was told, 
‘* A powder magazine, if you contribute a fiery article.’’ 

— In one of the primary schools of Salem a teacher was en- 
deavoring to ascertain the extent of her children’s knowledge 
of numbers. The question being asked, ‘“‘ Would you rather 
have three paper bags with two oranges in each, or two bags 
with three oranges in each ?”’ all but one little fellow expressed 
themselves as without preference. The teacher asked this 
pupil for his decision, and he was persistent in his’ liking for 
the three bags with two oranges in each, his reason, when 
finally given, being, ‘‘So I could have more bags to bust.’’ 
The answer showed a comprehension of benefits to be derived 
worthy of an adult. 

— “*Sound,”’ said the schoolmaster, “‘is what you hear. 
For instance, you cannot feel a sound.” ‘‘ Oh, yes, you can,”’ 
said asmart boy. ‘‘ John Wilkins,’ retorted the pedagogue, 
how do you make that out? What sound can you feel ?”’ 
** A sound thrashing,’”’ quickly replied the smart boy. 


— Dear to every heart.—A gentleman stepped into a school- 
room in Cincinnati during a recitation in geography, and was 
invited by the teacher to ask the class a few questions. He 
courteously complied. ‘‘ What is the capital of Michigan ?”’ 
‘* Lansing,’’ was the prompt answer. ‘*‘ What is the largest 
city in Michigan?’ ‘ Detroit.” ‘Where is the great 
University of Michigan located ?”’ At Ann Arbor.’ ‘‘ What 
is the capital of Pennsylvania?’ ‘‘ Harrisburg.’’ ‘‘ What is 
the largest city in Pennsylvania?’ ‘‘ Philadelphia.’’ ‘* What 
building is there in Philadelphia that is dear to the heart of 
every patriotic American citizen ?”’ That was a poser; the ~ 
class was troubled, but made no answer. The doctor repeated 
the question. ‘I know,” said a little fellow on a back seat, 
as he stretched up his arm to its full length. ‘Tell us what 
it is, then, my boy,”’ said the doctor. ‘“‘ The Mint,’’ was the 
confident answer. 

— The would-be assassin of the czar is said to have been a 
school-teacher ; but he must have been a miserable one, for 
any school-teacher who could miss at two paces certainly isn’t 
fit to teach young ideas how to shoot. 

— It has been said that every man has his price. We go 
still further, and say there isn’t a man living that hasn’t been 
sold at some time or other. 

— One of the school directors of San Francisco lately cele- 
brated his golden wedding. One of the morning papers, in 
describing the gifts presented on the occasion, made particu- 
lar mention of an elegant set of spoons and forks of solid 
gold, accompanied by a testimonial from 400 teachers and 
scholars eighteen feet long! 

— The contemplative doctor strolls through the cemetery 
and sees his patients on a monument, 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ CORNER. 
BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Since it is well understood that a good teacher,—one 
who really understands the art of teaching, — can teach 
well whatever he knows, and that, in consequence, many 
of the best music-teachers in the country are the regular 


teachers in primary and grammar schools, it is a matter 


of great interest to the writer to place before such a 
series of articles, in which he tries to correct some com- 
mon errors in our elementary musical doctrines. The 
familiar conversational style of a teachers’ club of which 
he is chairman, is adopted, as giving easy opportunity 
for the expression of various views, and in the hope of 
making the articles pleasantly readable. 

We were much amused the other day to hear our 
tenor, Mr. Mac (as we call him), arguing about the staff 
with a good-natured opponent. It was after this fashion : 


Mac.—How many lines and spaces did you say the 
staff has ? 

Opponent.—Five lines and four spaces. 

M.—Isn’t there a space above the fifth line ? 

Op.—Yes, as “high as the sky.” 

M.—True, that is space; so is a measure a yard-stick. 

Op.—Ah! but we don’t use the word “ measure” in 
that sense, in music. 

M.—Is that so? (and here Mac’s smile became “ child- 
like and bland”.) Well, perhaps we don’t use the 
word “space” with its common meaning when we use 
it in music. You tell what a “space” is. 

Op.—A musical space is so much of common space as 
is found between any two lines of a staff. 

M.—Do musicians ever use that amount of space 
above the fifth line or below the first, before they in- 
close it with an added line ? 

Op. (Beginning to see where this logic would lead him). 
—Why, yes, I suppose they do. 

M.—Do musicians give a name to the space above 
the fifth and below the first lines, before they inclose it ? 

Op.—That’s so, they do; but (and here his face 
brightened) they call one the space above and the other 
the space below; now, above what? and below what ? 

M.—If you expect me to say above the staff or below 
the staff, | cannot accommodate you. Iam enough like 
Washington not to be able to tell a fib about so small a 
matter. Above what? — below what? Why, above 
the fifth line and below the first line, to be sure, but 
inseparably belonging to them, — the line never appear- 
ing without its space. 

(Here Mr. Collins asks a good question): Did you 
ever see a line of the staff, long or short, that hadn’t a 
space each side of it ? 

Op.—I think I could make a staff on the board that 
would have no space above. (He steps up to the black- 
board, and so draws a staff that the fifth line is on the 
very upper edge, with no space above it). There! where’s 
your space above 

C.—Did you ever see such a staff before ? 

Op. (Laughing).—No; I cannot say I ever did. 

M.—Do you expect to see that style of staff generally 
introduced ? 

Op.—There is no need of my answering that question ; 


- but still I cannot quite get over the idea that it is ab- 


surd to call all the space above the fifth line “the space 
above.” 

M.—If it is absurd, the absurdity is not ours. Musi- 
cians have used that space, and named it for years, even 
while their books ignored it, saying that the staff had 
but four spaces. And then, I repeat, it is not all the 
8 above the fifth line that is called “the space 

ve,” any more than it is all the measures in the 
world that is meant when we say “measure” in music, 
nor all the keys, scales, or bars in the world, when we 
use those terms with their limited and peculiar musical 
meaning. 

Op.—Then, according to your plan, the staff always 
begins and ends with an uninclosed space. 

M.—It isn’t our plan; but the lowest and highest de- 
gree of a staff certainly is always that kind of a space. 

Op.—Then every short line added to the staff takes 
from gona space enough to make another musical 
space 

M.—The doctor couldn’t have stated it better. 

Op.—And adding a line necessarily adds a space ? 

M.—Exactly so; but let me ask, are these short lines 
and the spaces they bring above or below the staff, and 
so separate from it, or do they enlarge the staff, and so 
become a part of it whenever they are used ? 

Op.—I have always thought of added lines and s 
as somehow separate from the staff, but I see that it is 


better to say that when we wish to represent more 
pitches than the five lines and their spaces represent, 
we enlarge the staff by means of short lines. 

M.—How many degrees, then, has a staff of five lines ? 

Op.—Well, according to your plan, eleven. 

M.—You give us too much honor. It is what all 
musicians say, if you take their habits for a guide in- 
stead of their definitions. 

Op.—Then you would say that the staff with one 
added line besides has six lines and seven spaces, and 
with two added lines seven lines and eight spaces, etc. ? 

M.—Yes; I should have to say that if I told the truth 
about it. 

Op. (After a little pause.) — Then if the staff is a va- 
riable character as to size, why isn’t the lowest line 
called the first line, whether it is a short one or a long 
one ? 

M.—Because the five long lines and their spaces be- 
ing always there, and often used without added degrees, 
it is proper that they should have the fixed and princi- 
pal naming. 

Op.—A staff, then, with two short lines below, has 
fifteen degrees ? 

M.—Yes. 

Op.— What then would you call the lowest degree of 
that staff ? 

M.—I would call it what it is,—the third space below. 

Op.—Please name the degrees of such a staff, start- 
ing there and going upward. 

M.—Third space below; second line below; second 
space below; first line below; space below; first line; 
first space; second line; second space, etc. 

Op.—If the space below the first long line is always 
there with the standard staff, why isn’t that the first 
space, especially if a staff always begins with a space ? 
M.—That is a conundrum I cannot answer. It does 
seem to me that it would be much better to name a five- 
line staff thus: first space, first line, second space, sec- 
ond line, and so up to sixth space; then the first line 
above would bring the first space above, the second line 
above the second space above, etc. 

Here the chairman thought best to suggest that there 
were plenty of young men in the reforming business, 
and that before they altered existing terms they had 
better be sure that the present naming was not the re- 
sult of wisdom superior to theirs. 

Mac. (With that sweet tenor voice and innocent smile 
that his opponents knew so well.)—If those superior per- 
sons didn’t know enough to count that space in that 
they were in the constant habit of using, it doesn’t 
strike me that we are called upon to bow very low to 
their wisdom in the naming of it. 

The three young men, seeming to have come to a 
most amicable conclusion against the suggestion of the 
chairman, he concluded to retire and think it over. 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY FOR CITY CLASSES. 


BY JOHN SWETT, CALIFORNIA. 


1. In what city do you live? 

2. In what State is it situated ? 

3. In what county is it ? 

4. Is it a large city, or a small one ? 

5. Is it on a bay, river, or lake ? 

6. What is the name of the principal street ? 

7. On what street is your schoolhouse ? 

8. On what street is your home ? 

9. On what street is the Postoffice? City Hall ? 

10. In what direction does the principal street extend ? 
; ans Which way does the front of your schoolhouse 
ace 

12. What lies north of your city ? south? ete. 

13. What railroads, if any, pass through your city or 
terminate in it ? 

14. What city have you ever seen besides your own? 


(Add similar questions until all that the pupils know 
about their own city is exhausted. ] 


A NEW PREMIUM FOR SIXTY DAYS. 


Each subscriber to Tok JouRNAL who shall send us a 
new annual subscriber and $2.50, will receive, by return 
mail, owr new Home anp Microscope. 
This very useful instrument is an improvement on 
the Abbott Microscope, of which we have given large 
numbers as premiums, with great satisfaction to all ; 
just what teachers and pupils need in their Botany 


paces|and other studies. One new subscription gets it. Send 


in orders promptly. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. sad 


Sotutions Recetvep.—William Hoover, Bellefon- 
taine, O.): Theorem III. 


— The “school-girl problem,” as it has been called, 
has not yet, we believe, been answered in THE Jovr- 


INAL; and by request we repeat it here.— Ep. 


How many days can a school of 15 girls walk out in 
sections of 3, no two girls being allowed to walk twice 
in the same section ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—Lucius Brown’s solution of Problem 
100 is incorrect. His general integrals should be ; 
#V (sin* g), and (cos* 0). 
The minus signs before each integral would have com- 
pensated ; and, if Mr. Brown had correctly taken the 
limits of 6, his result would have been 


which is identical with my own result appended, in a 
note, some time ago. 

Omitting, for the sake of brevity, the first two terms 
in William Hoover’s solution of Problem 98, we have, 
in the “solver’s” own language, the expression 


{tr 
+ | ede 
0 0 
which is worse than absurd. 
Lucius Brown’s result of Problem 95 could be ele- 
gantly stated, in terms of the eccentricity, thus,— 
cos—le 


Va—e) 


SOLUTIONS. 


F. P. Marz. 


PROBLEM 84.—Two equal circular discs of inconsiderate 
thickness are placed at random upon each other: to determine 
the mean area of the maximum circular disk that can be 
placed on the common area. 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.) 

Let r be the radius of one of the discs. The chance 
that the radius of the variable circle takes the particular 
value x, is proportional to r—, since its center may fall 
with equal probability at any point within the lower 
disc. Hence the required average is 


| (r x? dx 
=jar. 
Lucius Brown. 


[We leave W. H. and L. B. to discuss the merits of 
their respective solutions.—Ep. ] 


PROBLEM 109.—A point is taken at random within the sur- 
face of a triangle: to find the chance that the perpendicular 
distance of said point from any particular side does not exceed 


the * th part of that side. F. P. Matz. 
Let h be the altitude, a the base. Let the point be 


at adistancexz froma; thenh:a:: 2) 
= length of line through the point limited by the other 
sides of the triangle. a 


m 
The favorable chances are * | a(h—x) dx = 
0 


h 
h— =}. Dividing this by }ah (the area of 


a a. 
h 2m3 
the triangle), we have th— for the re- 


quired chance, H. GunveEr. 


PROBLEM 111.—How many cubic inches in a bushel, heaped 
measure ? Some mathematicians give 2747.70 cubic inches; 
others give 2688. Some base their calculations upon a cone 
1844 inches in diameter; others take 19}¢ inches in diameter 
and 6 inches deep. Please give correct solution. 

Jos. B, UPDEGRAFF. 


A bushel (Winchester bushel) is a cylindrical meas- 
ure 18} in. across and 8 in. deep, and contains 21504 


cubic inches. E. J. Epmunps. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

[The Baltor editorial over his . He cannot 

ae to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 

Prspondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Allow me to give in THz JOURNAL, where they can be seen 
by your thousands of readers, answers.to some of the questions 
which have been asked about the Institute meeting next July: 

1. “Can tickets be obtained at excursion rates if the mem- 
pership-fee is not paid until the meeting?’ Ans.—Buy at 
some station named in the Circular a special American Insti- 
tute of Instruction ticket “‘to Fabyan House and return,” 
paying the full price named for the round trip. At the meet- 
ing pay one dollar to the Treasurer of the Institute and receive 
from him a certificate of membership. Take your certificate 
of membership and your railroad ticket to the Secretary, who 
will stamp the ticket, and thus make it good for the return- 
passage. 

9. “Can the ‘one doflar fee be paid, and the membership 
certificate obtained now?” Ans.—Consult the treasurer, 
George A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. If you pay the fee before 
the meeting, be careful to have your certificate of membership 
with you there, as evidence that you are entitled to reduced 
rates at hotels, and on excursions, and to the Secretary’s stamp 
on your railway ticket. 

3. “Ought rooms to be engaged in advance ?’”’ Ans.—Yes. 

4. ‘*What is the address of the proprietor of the Fabyan 
House ?’’ Ans.—For rooms at the Fabyan, Twin Mountain, 
or Crawford House, address Messrs. A. T, and O, F. Barron, 
at the house where rooms are desired. For rooms at the White 
Mountain House, R. D. Rounsevel; and at Mount Pleasant 
House, John T. G. Leavitt. The names of the proprietors of 
almost all the houses advertised are given in the Circular. 
Cireulars can be obtained by addressing, at New Britain, 
Conn., Henry E. Sawyer, secretary. 


THE MAYFLOWER. 


Will you let an English woman answer more fully the ques- 
tion as to what flower the “‘ Mayflower’’ was named for ? 

Long before America was discovered, even, back in the times 
of Chaucer, English lads and lasses danced round the May- 
poles and crowned the May queen with our “‘ May,’’ namely, 
the white Hawthorn that forms most of our hedges, and in 
the middle and southern shires is white with its pearly flowers 
and buds by the first of May. The questioner will find count- 
less allusions to this in our poets. The ploughman drives his 
a By woodbine hedges and sweet May 

Along the green hillside.”’ 
The meaning of some particular flower, the Mayflower, is prob- 
ably an inheritance from our Teutonic ancestors, as in some 
parts of Germany the only name for the Lily of the Valley is 
the Mai bliimchen. 

Can any one tell me when the name of Mayflower was first 
given to the ‘Ground Laurel’’? I cannot find any mention 
of it in colonial times. E. MuRRAY. 

St. Helena, 8. C., May, 1879. 


A “NEVER” WITHOUT QUALIFICATION, 


Some one furnishes for these columns this week, the follow- 
ing strikingly coincident passages: 

— “What! never? Hardly ever.—H. M. S. Pinafore. 

Leontes.—Hermione, my dearest, thou never spoks’t to bet- 
ter purpose. 

Hermione.—Never ? 

Leontes.—Never but once. 

—Shakespeare in Winter’s Tales. 

This reminds me of another passage in Shakespeare where 
the word “ never” is reiterated with especial emphasis without 
the qualifying ‘Hardly ever,’ or ‘‘ Never but once.” It is in 
Emilia’s protestation to Othello of the innocence of Desde- 
mona. It is as follows : 

Oth.—You have seen nothing, then ? 

Emil.—Nor ever heard; nor ever did suspect. 

Oth.—Yet, you have seen Cassio and she together ? 

Emil.—But then I saw no harm: and then I heard 

Each byes that breath made up between them, 

Oth.—What, did they never whisper ? 
Emil.— ever, my lord. 
Oth.—Nor send you out o’ the way ? 
Emil.— Nev 


er. 
Oth.—To fetch her fan, her glove, her work, nor nothing ? 
Emil.—Never, my lord. 


Boston, May 23, 1879. 


QUERIES. 
189. What are the boundaries of the present Turkish Em- 
pire ? L. E. T. 
190. Who was the author of the following lines : 


“We know the right; approve it, too; 
We know the wrong, and still the wrong pursue.” 


R. L. PERKINS, 


THE CATHEDRAL AT MILAN. 


MILAN. 


Milan, the capital of Lombardy, is one of the most 
thriving cities of Italy, and ranks second as regards 
population. Travelers coming to Italy by any of the 
Alpine passes from Switzerland,—the Simplon, the 
St Gotthard, or the Splugen,— are here introduced 
into Italian life, the city being the terminus of those 
three great routes. The population is over 212,000, 


—which in shape resembles a hexagon,—is about eight 
niles. 

Milan, the ancient Mediolanum, was founded by the 
Isubrian Gauls, and rapidly grew in wealth and im- 
portance, It was sacked by Attila (the scourge of 
God), king of the Goths, in 452. The city, however, 
again flourished and increased in importance, until 
1162, when it was destroyed by Frederick Barbarossa, 
the great Emperor of Germany, who only left the 
Church of St. Ambrose and a few other churches 
standing amidst the ruins of what had once been one 
of the most beautiful cities of Europe. The inhabi- 
tants were scattered amongst the people of the neigh- 
ing towns for five years; but on the formation of the 
Lombard league against the emperor in 1167, it was 
resolved by the deputies of Cremona, Mantua, Verona, 
and other towns, to bring back the Milanese and to 


rebuild the city. 


GRAMMAR — PARSING. 


WORTH THE DAY.” 
“*T little thought, when first thy rein 
I slacked upon the banks of Seine, 
That Highland eagle e’er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed! 
Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That cost thy life, my gallant gray.’”’ 

These beautiful lines of Scott allude to an imaginary scene, 
whose time must fall between 1536 and 1542. In 1586 the ne- 
gotiations for wedding James V. of Scotland to the Princess 
Mary of England, failed. Shortly after, James went to 
France in quest of a wife. On this trip he purchased his gal- 
lant gray, and brought home to Scotland a lovely young wife. 
She lived only a very short time. Within a year of her death 
he married Mary of Guise, by whom he had two sons, who 
died in infancy. The king himself died in 1542, leaving an in- 
fant daughter, the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. Wecan 
readily conceive the general tone of the king’s mind to have 
been very sad, even if we had not the authority of history to 
that effect. This death of his beautiful horse must have re- 
called to his memory the loved wife he had lost. Perhaps, too, 
that heart was just then freshly afflicted by the death of his 
sons. He would be more likely to utter a wail than a curse. 
A wail cannot find expression in an imperative mood, which 
states a fact willed, as in commands, exhortations, or en- 
treaties, but rather in the optative, which sometimes expresses 
an action vaguely conceived. From the frequent use of worth 
== shall be in old English; for example,—‘* To-morwe worth 
ymade the maydenes bruydale ”’ (Piers Plowman),— I was in- 
clined to regard worth as the future indicative; but from better 
information I find that worth, as used above in the sentence 
under consideration, in the older forms of our language, is 
subjunctive. Now the Anglo-Saxon subjunctive, according to 
Prof. March, is a descendant of the optative, and naturally ex- 
presses softened wishes, exclamations, and the like. I there- 
fore decide that the worth in the above quotation is really a 
subjunctive, expressing a wail vaguely in time and manner. 


In all other respects I agree with my friend from Chicago, 
except that I would regard to as part of the indirect object, 
and not as a part of the verb. I have thus demonstrated my 
original statement that ‘‘ woe worth the day,” etc., involves 
grammatical principles not found in any grammar in current 
use. An almost virgin field is presented to investigators in the 
old English now made accessible in the earlier English texts, 
with notes by Skeats, Morris, &c., and in the Anglo-Saxon 
from which the principles of our grammars have been largely 
drawn. W. A. R. 


Wilmington, Del., May, 1879. : 


THE OBJECTIVE. 

I observe that “‘I. W. M.” is not yet satisfied with the con- 
struction given by several correspondents to the sentence, “It 
is worth nothing.’’ He maintains that ‘ nothing’ is predicated 
of ‘it,’ that ‘ worth’ limits the predication, and that the whole 
sentence means, It is nothing in regard to value. 

Now, it is one thing to explain what an expression means, 
and another to interpret it literally as it stands. I think com- 
mon-sense will bear me out in saying that the assertion is not 
It is nothing worth, but It is worth, and that ‘ nothing’ answers 
the question, How much? As well say that a hat which is 


worth $5.00 is $5.00. But the correspondent asks how, from | poe 


the nature of the objective case, ‘ nothing’ can be in that case ? 
I answer that the nature of the objective case is adverbial. 
Adverbial ideas in the languages from which our own is de- 
scended are expressed by the accusative case; and the accusa- 
tive, so far as it has been preserved in English, is represented 
by the objective. Language has a history, and we must recog- 
aise that fact in analyzing difficult expressions. 
Providence, May, 1879. I, O. W. 


Milan has played an important part in church history. The 
honors of canonization have been decreed by the Church of 
Rome to twenty-three bishops. In the year 313 the celebrated 
decree tolerating Christianity was published at Milan by 
Constantine the Great, shortly after his accession to the em- 
pire of the world. This was the beginning of the Imperial 
connection with Christianity. In A.D. 387 the gates of the 
then Cathedral, now the Church of St. Ambrose (Sant’ Am- 
brogio), were closed by that celebrated archbishop against the 
Emperor Theodosius, who, having been insulted by certain in- 
habitants of Thessalonica, put to the sword seven thousand 
persons, without regard to age or sex. Hearing of this terrible 
vengeance, St. Ambrose wrote a letter to the Emperor, reprov- 
ing him for his wickedness; and when, on a subsequent Sun- 
day, Theodosius was about to enter the church in’ order to at- 
tend service, the archbishop confronted him in the vestibule, 
and refused him admission until he had shown some signs of 
penitence. 
conversion, baptized by St. Ambrose, who then, according 
to the generally-received tradition, composed the Te Deum. 
Down to the present the churches of Milan celebrate Mass ac- 
cording to the Ambrosian rite, which is somewhat longer than 
ordinary service, and differs from it in several important par- 
ticulars; and although various popes haye endeavored to in- 
troduce the Roman ritual, the Milanese churches have retained 
their independence. 

San Carlo Borromeo was another celebrated archbishop of 
Milan. His shrine is in the Cathedral, of which he was a lib- 
eral benefactor. His devotedness to the poor during a terrible 


plague which ravaged the city whilst he held the see, com- 
bined with his numerous charities, have caused his name to 
be gratefully remembered. The Pope’s legate who laid the in- 
terdict on England in the reign of King John was also an arch- 
bishop here. Readers of Shakespeare will recollect how he de- 
scribes himself in the play:— 
“T, Pandulph, of fair Milan Cardinal, 
And from Pope Innocent the legate here.’’ 


Nor should it be forgotten that several scenes of the “‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,”’ are laid in Milan, and that Prospero, 
the rightful duke, in the concluding act of ‘“‘ The Tempest,” 
declares that on leaving the enchanted island he will 
“| ., retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave.” 


Milan was formerly famous for its steel, and at one period 
set the fashions to Europe, whence the English word ‘ milliner.’ 

The present church (the Duomo) was un in 1386 by Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, who himself laid the 
foundation-stone on the 15th of March in that year. A tradi- 
tion states that in remorse for the death of his uncle and 
cousins. who were poisoned by his orders in the castle Trezzo, 
he founded two churches in honor of the Virgin. One of these 
was the Monastery at Pavia, the other the Cathedral at Milan. 
The latter is the largest Gothic church in the world. It covers 
an area of nearly 108,000 square feet,—a space nearly twice that 
occupied by the Cathedral of Canterbury. Its form is that of 
a Latin cross, with an apsidal termination in the form of five 


sides of an octagon. 


On entering the chureh,—which should, if ible, be vis- 
ited in the morning on account of the light,—the forest of pil- 
lars, the lofty vault, the colored windows, ‘‘ casting a dim 


religious light,’’ and the numerous statues, at once rivet the at- 
tention. he vastness of the building im Ss upon the 
stranger, and the details seem all too many for investigation. 

The general aspect of this magnificent church has been fre- 
quently described, but few pens are equal to the task. The 
t says: 
**?Tis only in the land of fairy dreams 

Such marble temples rise, bright in the gleams 

Of golden sunshine. Truth here now repeats 

What fancy oft has pictured forth in sleep, 

And = substantial form to airy flights, 

How bright: how beautiful! The turrets pee 

In snowy clouds, while statues crown their heights. 

Oft does the night these towers in moonshine steep, 


Stirring the soul to poetry’s delights.” 


exclusive of soldiers; and the circumference of the city, - 


In the same church St. Augustine, was, after his. 
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THE WEEK. 


— President Hayes returned the Appropriation bill to the 
House of Representatives on the 29th ult., vetoed. The House 
failed to pass the bill over the veto. The Warner Silver bill is 
still the hands of the Senate finance committee The bill pro- 
viding for the exchange of subsidiary silver coin for lawful 
money, and making such coin a legal tender in sums not’ ex- 
ceeding ten dollars, has passed both Houses. 

— A very destructive storm passed over Kansas and Missouri 
on Friday, doing great damage to life and property. 

— The excessive heat of Sunday was accompanied by severe 
thunder storms in some parts of New England. 

— Decoration Day was observed with an uncommon degree 
of feeling and spirit throughout the country. 

— Professor Nordenskjold, in the Swedish ship ‘“‘ Vega,”’ 
has arrived at Behring Straits, thus successfully accomplishing 
the long-sought northeast passage. This isa brilliant, and it 
may prove a most useful incident in the history of maritime 
discovery. 

— The International Canal Congress adopted the Panama- 
Simon Bay route by a vote of 98 to 8. 

— South America. — Sanguinary naval engagements are re- 
ported between Chilian and Peruvian vessels, with varying 
successes, 

— Sicily.—Mt. Aitna is ejecting enormous volumes of ashes. 
The destruction of property isimmense. The stream of lava 
is one-half mile wide and a hundred feet deep. 

— South Africa.—General Sir Garnet Wolsey has left Cy- 
prus for the seat of war. Reinforcements are still being sent 
from England. King Cetywayo has burned the royal kraal and 
retired to northwest Zululand with a large army. 

— Russia. — Schouvaloff will act as a minister without a 
portfolio. The office of the Land and Liberty has been dis- 
covered. An attempt to blow up the court of the Military 
Tribunal at Kieff was frustrated. 

— Portugal. — International dissensions have caused a rup- 
a in the Portuguese ministry, and the entire cabinet has re- 

ed. 

— Germany.— It is intended to prolong the budget period 
to two years, showing that the reactionary party in the Reich- 
stag now has the upper-hand. 

— Afghanistan. — The treaty of peace between England and 
Afghanis tan was ratified at Simla on Friday. 


Tue annual State exhibition of public-school draw- 
ings, at Horticultural Hall, last week, was more com- 
plete and extensive than in any previous year since the 


-10/ fancy by scientific analysis ?” 


establishment of this department under Mr. Smith. 
While it is not expected that this movement will turn 
out a generation of artists or of skilled artisans, it is 
quite clear that it tends rightly in two directions. The 
first end is that of personal culture to the eye, the hand, 
the thought, the taste, the judgment of the pupil. 
Pupils are encouraged to original work, and thus is fos- 
tered the natural bent of mental forces. It is true that 
genius may not care to be restrained by the lines and 
plummets of mathematical or free-hand drawing, but it 
is as true that all minds need the knowledge and the 
culture which come from a full understanding of funda- 


Bf | mental principles in the science of art. 


The industrial side of this art movement is one of 
great value to our communities where skilled labor 
must be developed to enable us to compete with commu- 
nities where artistic influences have wrought great 
changes in improved fabrics for the market. The 
Transcript asks: “Is it the best possible plan to narrow 
art instruction to trade purposes, to aim low instead of 


‘lhigh, to enforce art culture with the discipline of a mill, 


and for the ends of a mill, to scorn art and artists as 
such, rating either only at their money-getting rate, to 
develop imagination by mathematics, and manufacture 
It may not be the high- 


est form of art which produces the best designs for car- 


. | pets, wall-paper, prints, porcelains, jewelry, architec- 


ture, etc., but these results are not only the growth of a 
higher civilization, but must be the expression of an ar- 
tistic sense, developed in the educational processes with 
our youth. 

Let us have the higher forms of art as expressed in 
painting, sculpture, poetry; but it is not wise to despise 
those lower forms which tend to establish and perpetuate 
our material wealth, and give us the means of satisfying 
the higher needs of our intellectual and_moral natures. 
If we have not the splendid works of art of the Old 
World to inspire our rising artists and artizans, we may 
develop the artistic tastes of the people into an appre- 
ciation of what is true and beautiful, even from this 
lower plane. 


GAIL HAMILTON SPEAKS. 


Our ‘Gail,’ of Hamilton township, county of Essex, 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, has again given the 
American people a piece of her pedagogic mind. Last 
year the theme was the free high school, which Gail 
in lively accord with Governor Robinson and President 
Eliot, declares the sovereign people have no right to im- 
pose upon themselves; adding, with truly feminine nai- 
veté, that it would be as reasonable to present every 
girl with a new spring hat as a free high-school educa- 
tion. This time the screed is normal and training- 
schools ; and she goes for and through these miserable 
institutions in a way astonishing to their friends. It 
is true that every civilized nation, to-day, that pretends 
to support free schools, makes the normal school the 
corner-stone of the system. The chief success of the 
public schools in the United States, — if tested by the 
opinions of the leading school-men of the world, —is in 
the communities blighted by this educational Upas. 
Old Massachusetts supports six normal and a dozen 
training-schools. St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are all wilting 
under the deadly shade of this abomination. But this 
is a state of affairs that only puts a lively and versatile 
genius, like our Gail, at her best. Not only has the 
sovereign people no right to give a normal-school edu- 
cation at public expense, but when given it is worse 
than useless. The schools “not only do not secure us 
good teaching, but they stand in the way of good 
teaching.” 

We confess ourselves unable to recognize the simul- 
acrum labeled “normal school,” pulverized by our bril- 
liant Gail. She characterizes the training given to the 
pupil-teachers in Toronto, Oswego, Westfield, New York 


Normal College, and Boston Normal School after this 
style: 


“What is that but the mere imitation of the methods of some 
one whom the teacher has never seen, and whose ways he adopts 
by a mere mechanical imitation.’’ ‘* Our normal school apos- 
tles give no weight, no influence, no consideration to any teach- 
ing until we reach the normal schools. They assume that the 
pupil learns nothing of the teacher under whose strong grasp 
he lives and learns for years, but must wait until he gets 
into the normal school and stares at teaching as teaching,” 
‘* We do not wish inexperienced teachers to learn the ways of 
their predecessors, but to teach their own way. What they 
lack in experience they often make up in enthusiasm.”” “ The 
training of training-schools and normal schools is the training 
of all into subjection to one ; the training of teachers and pu- 
pils into incapacity and drill and dwarfage. The ideal of the 
system is to take a key and wind up at the center, and have the 
whole machinery to the outermost circle to tick and strike and 
move with unchanged regularity.”” ‘* The city that has a train- 
ing-school will have mechanism and mediocrity meres all 
over it.”’ 

And a good deal more in the same line. If we are 
able to translate these pedagogic pirouetings of our Gail 
into plain English, we infer that the trouble with nor- 
mal schools is their tendency to suppres’ original 
genius, kill native enthusiasm, and lace up the schools 
in the mechanism of an artificial system of instruction. 

But this is only the old outcry of confident, half-edu- 
cated American youth against all sorts of professional 
schools. The country is full of “smart young men,” 
who, at the end of a course in college, academy, or even 
district school, regard themselves thoroughly prepared 
to enter on the hasty, private study of theology, med- 
icine, or law; regarding the schools as hiding-places of 
pedantry, mechanism, and all things distasteful to a 
youth of original genius. Especially just now, when 
the hard times have driven thousands of indifferently- 
educated girls to seek a livelihood, is there a feminine 
freshet upon the school committees for the situation of 
schoolmistress. The chief volume of the cry against 
schools of pedagogics is from this army of applicants, 
who find it more difficult, yearly, to obtain desirable 
places, because of the growing resolution of the school 
committees to prefer women who are willing to submit 
to the preliminary training, no less indispensable to the 
school teacher than the minister, doctor, and lawyer. 
This brilliant indictment against the normal and train- 
ing-schools is only the literary way of presenting the 
indignation of the whole race of inferior teachers at the 
prospect of their own displacement by experts. 


While Gail Hamilton thus, in her sharp rhetoric, 
holds up the normal schools as an unmitigated nuisance, 
we acknowledge the grain of wheat in her bushel of 
chaff. It is too true that, in common with all Amer- 
ican professional schools, these seminaries of pedagogic 
instruction are faulty. The pupils enter with too little 
academic culture; the ranks of applicants are not suffi- 
ciently thinned out by the selection of the fittest; these 
schools are compelled to supply grave deficiencies in 
early education; the girls are often too impatient to 
get the best out of their teaching, and take on the “new 
education ” rather as a suit of buckram than digest it 
as food for the mind. And they sometimes rely too 
much on their professional training, as if any school 
could create a teacher out of an incompetent, or stand 
in the place of experience in professional work. All 
these things can be said, as well, of all our professional 
seminaries. They are all in a transition state, and.the 
best that can be claimed for them is that, on the whole, 
the American public is far better served in the pulpit, 
in the sick-room, at the bar, and in the teacher’s desk, 
for the imperfect training already secured. She must, 
however, be a bold woman who will undertake to deny 
that the prodigious advance in teaching-ability and ef- 
ficiency during the last twenty-five years in America, 
is not due more to the normal schools than to any or 
all other causes. The “apostles” of these institutions 
know better than their enemies just where their weak- 
ness lies. 

The cure for that weakness is to go on pruning, re- 
fining, lifting up the city and State schools for teachers 
nearer the true ideal. Already the majority of our city 
training-schools insist on a high-school diploma, or its 
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equivalent, as & condition for entering ; with few excep- 
tions, offer ample opportunities for practice; and, be- 
yond that, only claim for their graduates the opportu- 
nity of @ free trial in the school-room. The State 
schools, though often admirable in method and practice, 
are still compelled to take many young people of poor 
parents, from districts unfurnished with means of aca- 
demical instruction, and supply that lack by a prelim- 
inary course. The instruction is generally not “ worse” 
but better in the State normal schools than in the ma- 
jority of academies and free high schools. But still it 
is a necessary evil, that they are compelled to furnish it 
at all. So much all competent schoolmen allow. But 
when Gail Hamilton turns about and demands that the 
schools themselves shall vacate; that superintendency 
and supervision shall “ get out,” and that the free high 
school shall be abolished, and the country go back to 
the “hand-to-mouth ” way of making school-teachers of 
a generation ago; she publishes her own profound igno- 
rance of the whole educational problem in a way far more 
complimentary to her boldness than her knowledge. 


What is her substitute for the “mechanism ” of the 
normal-school discipline ? First, that the people shall 
insist on a better academical training in all teachers. 
Good ;—every body says that. Just how that is to 
come about with the abolition of the free high school, 
—especially for that most valuable class, the sons and 
daughters of the poor,—she does not inform us. But 
how is the young miss, just out of her muslin-graduate- 
high-school-dress, to avoid the spectre of “ mechanism ” 
in the school-room ?_ By striking out generally on her 
own account, learning by practice, etc.? That may be 
lively work for her; an enthusiastic operation to rec- 
ommend to a school of other people’s children, by Miss 
Gail Hamilton! Doubtless, in the long run, the girl 
will come out a teacher, if she “ has the gift” ; but how 
many children must be sacrificed to her incompetence 
before she attains! Like the oculist who boasted he 
had “spoiled a hat-full of eyes in becoming famous,” 
this class of teachers march up to success over the 
crushed souls and bewildered brains of hundreds of the 
little ones. This is a way out of “ mechanism” more 
agreeable to “enthusiastic” young-lady graduates of 
the academy, high, and grammar school, than to the 
wise parents of school-children. 

But, second, the girl may study her own teacher, 
make him the model, get “moulded,” interfused, in- 
terpenetrated, by the majesty of her pedagogic Pygma- 
lion. This will launch her on her new career with no 
danger of collapse on the rock of “mechanism.” But 
suppose her master or mistress should be, as is now the 
melancholy case with so many people in high positions 
in our higher schools, an opinionated and narrow pedant, 
contemptuous of the whole progress of the past half 
century in the science of instruction, confident that his 
own little personal method of operation is the one high 
way to wisdom; is there no danger of the graduate of 
such a school being laced up in that most mischievous 
mechanism,—the worshipful imitation of her own adored 
master, who has moulded her after his own heart? Even 
if her teacher was a man of real eminence, he ‘is but one 
man; and the “new education” that so troubles Gail 
Hamilton is the result, like all true science, of the suc- 
cessful experience of the most eminent experts reduced 
to principles and digested into methods that represent 
the best ways of handling childhood known at the pres- 
ent time, 

This ideal way of school-keeping, paraded by our 
dashing Joan-of-Arc education, is simply the condition 
in which American instruction was stranded half a cen- 
tury ago. The few good teachers finished off by this 
Wasteful process were bought up by the cities and 

famous private schools, and the country districts and 
Villages were largely left as the paradise of incompetent 
and inefficient bungling. To change this state of affairs, 


and give to the masses of the people the advantage of 
‘nstruction that-had, at least, the merit of some prelim- 


inary training, the early normal schools were established. 


fe 


A good normal or training-school instead of being, as 
Gail Hamilton represents, a watch wound up by an 
opinionated and visionary principal, is a true profes- 
sional school, in which the student is introduced to the 
best methods of instruction, as illustrated by the success- 
ful teaching of the best masters of the whole past. He 
is constantly referred back to Nature as the great school- 
mistress. He is tested by practice under teachers of 
large culture and experience. Of course, he may grad- 
uate a prig or a dunce, but what would he have been if 
let loose ina school-room without training. The assault 
on this style of professional education by the wholesale 
contempt of Gail Hamilton, forces us to suspect that 
the good lady has never visited a first-class normal 
school, or has worn her green-goggles at the visitation, 
a victim to prejudice. 

There is little danger that this new rush around the 
arena and charge upon a spectral giant labeled “ normal 
school,” will seriously upset the work now being done 
in so many of these admirable seminaries, the most vital 
spots in American education. This foolish article from 
the Christian Union will be hailed by every young lady 
of “spirit” who is grieved at being supplanted by a 
trained teacher. It will be reprinted by the class of 
journals, and applauded by the class of statesmen who 
yearly go up to our legislatures with the burning pur- 
pose of putting a knife into the heart of our whole sys- 
tem of free higher education. We should not be sur- 
prised if some college professors and presidents wrote 
gushing letters of congratulation to the fair Gail for 
endorsing their own antiquated jealousy of the normal 
schools, which spoil the girls from becoming willing 
subjects for the “ moulding” of the young men shot up- 
ward from the senior bench to the mastership of a great 
free school-house. But still the upper side of America 
will more and.more insist that the man or woman who 
presumes to deal with our little ones in the schoolroom, 
in days like these, shall bring to the work not only na- 
tive gifts and academic culture, but the best possible 
outfit in the professional schools, which are slowly 
changing the occupation of the teacher from a hap- 
hazard career of enthusiastic experimenting to a profes- 
sion that realizes the vast importance and the delicate 
nature of the work to be done. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
A BRIEF OUTLINE OF ITS HISTORY. 


As many of our readers are not familiar with the 
history of the American Institute, it may not be un- 
timely for us to give a brief account of its history. In 
March, 1830, a meeting of teachers was held in Boston 
to consider and discuss the condition of educational 
concerns, and a resolution was made “to form a perma- 
nent association of persons engaged and interested in 
the business of instruction.” A committee was raised 
to draft a constitution and make the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the organization. Two of that commit- 
tee, George B. Emerson, LL.D., of Boston, and Hon. 
Henry K. Oliver, of Salem, are still living. 

The committee followed their instructions and ex- 
tended a call for a meeting to be held in the Represent- 
atives Hall of the State House in Boston, August 19, 
1830. Fifteen States were represented by over two 
hundred persons, chiefly teachers, and as a measure of 
their zeal we have to relate that they traveled from the 
remote parts of our land by stage-coach, and remained 
in session five days, during which time the American 
Institute of Instruction was given an existence. Fran- 
cis Wayland, president of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., was elected its first president, and Gideon 
F. Thayer, of Boston, first secretary. The first vote 
passed was to the effect that all prefixes and affixes, ex- 
cepting only such as designate the presidents and pro- 
fessors of colleges, should be removed from the lists of 
officers chosen, and our officers henceforth have been 
designated by the democratic title “ Mr.” Until the year 
1838, the public were rigidly excluded from attendance 
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upon the meetings. Efforts to open the doors to the 
public were unsuccessful until, on motion of Mr. Thayer, 
at the meeting at Lowell, the second held outside of 
Boston, the citizens of that city were invited to attend. 
Since that time the attendance at the Institute has been 
uniformly large, and the membership to date numbers 
over 4,000 persons, mostly teachers, and representing 
more than half the States of the Union. Of the forty- 
eight meetings previous to the last, twenty-three have 
been held in Massachusetts, five in Maine, seven in 
New Hampshire, four in Vermont, three in Rhode 
Island, five in Connecticut, and one in New York. Un- 
til the formation of the National Teachers’ Association 
in 1856, it was the only general association of teachers 
in the country, and the name American was given it as 
expressive of its character as a leading representative 
of the American system, as well as the New England 
ideas of education. During the forty-nine years of its 
life, over four hundred lectures and addresses have been 
made by men and women of experience and culture on 
topics connected with the work of the common schools, 
the normal schools, and the colleges. 

In 1874 the Institute was made self-supporting by 
an act which, at the time, was considered by some its 
death-blow. Prior to that date, the Massachusetts 
Legislature had appropriated $300 annually for its sup- 
port, which, for reasons not wise to state here, was then 
withheld. This was made the occasion for rallying the 
educators of New England to its support, and since 
that date we have had no lack of means to carry on our 
work with an unwonted vigor; and we trust our treasury 
will be put in such a condition that our treasurer will 
be required to give bonds for official faithfulness. With 
few exceptions, the Institute has published the volume 
of its Proceedings annually, including in it the addresses 
and lectures delivered before it; and it is believed that 
there is no series of volumes in our language so rich in 
pedagogical instruction and philosophy as the journals 
of this Institute. The volume for 1877 contains a cat- 
alogue of all the members of the Institute from the first 
to the present meeting, —a list of names worthy to be 
enrolled on “ Fame’s eternal bead-roll.” 

The annual membership fee is one dollar. Any per- 
son, teacher or otherwise, interested in the objects of 
the association can become a member by signing the 
Constitution and paying one dollar to the treasurer. 
The sum thus collected enables it to meet its expenses, 
and the payment of the fee entitles members to a share 
in the perquisites of the association. 


BOSTON NOTIONS. 


— There is a proposition before the ‘school board to name 
the Exeter street school-house The Bates School, in honor of 
Joshua Bates, former master of the Brimmer School. It is 
well thus to honor a man who has served the city so long and 
faithfully, but we must not forget to cheer and encourage those 
who are bearing the burden and heat of the day. 


— A member of the Boston school board visited the primary 
schools of a neighboring town, and was not only surprised but 
delighted to find such excellent primary-school work, in the 
rural sections. Returning, he reported that the schools were 
far in advance of those in Boston! On invitation of a friend, 
he visited, later, the primary schools of his own district, and 
to his utter astonishment he discovered the children of the 
Boston schools taught by the best methods, and a year ahead 
of their rivals. 


— The primary schools of Boston are to have thorough su- 
pervision. First, we have the masters uf the grammar schools, 
who are the natural division superintendents; second, we have 
six supervisors, whose work is largely in the primary depart- 
ment; then we have a city superintendent, as an overseer of 
principals and supervisors, and himself chief supervisor. Now 
it is proposed to appoint a chief director of primary instruction! 


— An important sanitary measure, introduced in the School 
Board by Mr. Collar, looks to more careful attention to the 
health of school children. It provides for a chief janitor, to 
be charged with the duty of supervising janitors, inspecting 
the condition and working of the heating and ventilating ap- 


paratus in school-buildings, and, particularly, to attend to all 
matters of drainage. Something radical should be done to 
keep school-yards, cellars, and buildings, neat and cleanly, 
and free from the intolerable nuisances which beget disease 


and death. 
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A RECENT CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 


BY HARRIETTE 0. NELSON. 


It was disappointing to enter Canterbury by any other than 
the route that Chaucer’s “ Pilgrims” went. But since the 
old Tabard in Southwark is gone, and all that devout and 
merry company ride forth no longer, except in the story of the 
blessed old poet, we could content ourselves with remember- 
ing that hosts of other pilgrims had, like olirselves, come 
“* from strangé strands” to the shrine of the “holy, blissful 
martyr,”’ and as they approached the shores of England, had 
just seen the white cliffs of Dover glimmering through the 
vapory air above the sunlit straits. We reflected that although 
**we did not sit upon an ambler, and wear a pair of spurrés 
sharp,” after the fashion of the Wife of Bath, yet we, like her, 
‘*haddé passed many a strangé stream; at.Romé we had been 
and at Bologne,”’ and were as ready as she 

— ‘*to wenden our pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with devout corage.’’ 

After all the months of travel among people with strange 
tongues and sometimes stranger manners, the dear old 
English speech seemed so sweet and good that we could hardly 
help stopping to listen to the children in the street, as they 
prattled in its accents. And what fair, fresh-faced children 
they were! reminding us of those ‘‘non Angli sed angeli,’’ 
whose beauty touched the heart of Gregory in the Roman mar- 
ket-place so deeply, that he could not rest till he had sent those 
missionaries whose first preaching was in this same old town. 
How like a home-land was this mother-country, with its gently 
rolling landscapes, its fields broad and green like one great 
park, its clumps of old oaks dense with foliage whose trunks 
were green with ivies! And how delightful was that 

FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE OLD CITY, 

in its green valley between gentle hills, with the great central 
mass of its cathedral lifting up its towers and pinnacles, that 
of Bell Harry rising above all! What a history that solemn, 
gray pile has had! the oldest of such edifices in England, 
founded by St. Augustine, restored or beautified by Stigan, 
Laufranc, Conrad, associated with the history of many sover- 
eigns, and the chosen resting-place of English princes. 

We had not been long established in our quiet Rose Inn be- 
fore we were moved to seek a nearer acquaintance with the 
venerable spot. So we bent our steps toward Mercery Lane, 
leading directly from High street to the cathedral, and in old 
times, as now, the ordinary approach of pilgrims, who used to 
find in its shops the small wares from which it has its name, 
and the badges which marked them as devotees at the shrine 
of St. Thomas. It is still a quaint place, with rows of houses 
whose upper stories project each beyond those below, so that 
from the highest windows neighbors could easily shake hands. 
On the corner stood Chequers’ Inn, whose capacious cham- 
bers used to be crowded with guests on the occasions of great 
festivals, and whose vaulted cellars remain just as when of 
old they held stores of wine to cheer the hearts of weary, 
pious travelers. The old colonnade is gone, but we pass on 
under the shelter of the low, projecting roofs, till we come to 

CHRIST CHURCH GATE, 

and are at last within the sacred precincts, beneath the shadow 
of the beautiful west towers, looking on across the green 
sward, with its rows of stately oaks, to the old mansions of 
gray stone, surrounded by pretty gardens, where abide the for- 
tunate dignitaries whose lines have fallen in these pleasant 
places. I was never more inclined to break the last command- 
ment of the ten than when I entered such comfortable, serene 
enclosures, green and blossoming, shut in, as they seemed, 
from all mean cares, and guarded by those stately gothic 
temples, which ought to be a perpetual help and inspiration to 
holy thoughts and right living. However, who knows? I am 
not sure that the stout canon who sits drowsily at his gate is 
holier than his lean, dissenting brother, who ministers to 
the poor and humble in the ugly chapel outside; and I dare 
say that the master of the Cathedral School, in spite of his 
handsome garden and the exquisite old Norman stair-case which 
leads from it to the dingy school-room, has his secret vexations 
with that troop of boys who are playing cricket in the Green 
Court, or strolling in pairs to the ‘‘ Dark Entry,” where per- 
haps they plot unutterable mischief. 

Since both the joys and the miseries of cathedral precincts, 
therefore, can only be matters of vague conjecture to wander- 
ers like ourselves, soon to return to our native strand and the 
shingly meeting-houses, which it scarcely takes twenty years 
to make antiquated, let us linger no more to have our hearts 
wrung with envy, but hasten within, where 

A SOLEMN, BLACK-ROBED VERGER 
awaits you with heavy keys. You have seen his like so often 
before, that he seems an old friend. He will talk to you in 
the most sedate of professional tones, amusingly incongruous 
with the astounding disrespect which he pays to the queen’s 
English, especially its h’s. It was perhaps his brother, or at 
least his second cousin, who at Westminster Abbey pointed 
out to you the tombs of the “‘ h’Edwards,” and the “ burial 
place of Queen h’Anne,” and various monuments “hall of 
halabaster.”’ But, then, he will be full of information and 


good-nature, will respond heartily to your enthusiasm, and 
make you welcome to the most sacred spots on all this hallowed 
ground. And when he takes your fee, it will be with a com- 
pliment to America, since your very interest will have betrayed 
you to be a stranger from that benighted land of no cathedrals, 
and perhaps one also (if you have been especially generous) to 
your knowledge of English history. 

He does not allow you to linger long in the nave, though 
you could admire for hours the pointed architecture, the lofty 
roof supported by clustered piers, and the broad open spaces 
of the aisles. Even more beautiful is the choir, with its screen 
of Gothic stone-work, and the circular arches and Norman pil- 
lars which mark it as of older date than the rest of the cathe- 
dral. It was between the steps of the choir and the cloister 
entrance, in the north transept, which has since been called 
the Martyrdom, that Thomas a Becket was killed; heroic in 
his death, whatever he might have been in life. You see the 
spot on which he fell, though the stones stained with his blood 
were long ago carried away. In the excitement and alarm of 
that memorable night, the monks took up the mangled and 
bleeding body, and hastily buried it in the crypt of the cathe- 
dral where occurred the celebrated 

PENANCE OF HENRY II. 


three years anda half afterward. One corner of the crypt was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth to the Walloon exiles, and there 
they set up their looms, and worked as well as prayed: ser- 
vice in the French tongue is still held every Sunday. 

Fifty years after the death of Becket his remains were re- 
moved to the magnificent chapel of the Holy Trinity, and de- 
posited in a costly shrine, where they were allowed to rest in 
peace until Henry VIII., who spared neither saint nor sinner, 
living nor dead, ordered them to be burned and the ashes 
scattered to the wind, while he possessed himself of the riches 
of the chapel,—an inestimable treasure of gold and precious 
stones, filling two great chests, each so heavy that, as the old 
historian tells us, six or seven strong men could scarcely con- 
vey it from the church. 

The stone steps leading to the chapel, as well as the pave- 
ment around the spot where the shrine formerly stood, are 
worn by the feet and knees of the host of pilgrims who for 
centuries flocked hither. I tried to picture the succession of 
personages of various countries and conditions, but my imag- 
ination was unequal to the task, and I could only call up the 
pilgrims of Chaucer, so that, as often happens, the fictitious 
beings seemed the only real ones. 

The sergeant of the law, with his medley coat and silk girdle, 
the most busy of men, who yet “‘ seemed busier than he was;” 
the doctor of physic in his taffeta-lined gown of red and blue, 
who studied Galen and Hippocrates, and ‘“‘ but little on the 
Bible;’’ the coarse, brawny, red-headed miller, with mouth as 
wide as afurnace; the dainty, gray-eyed nun; the young squire, 
with his curled locks and flower-embroidered grown, as fresh 
as the month of May,— 

DID I NOT SEE THEM ALL 
moving under the colonnades of Mercery Lane, and into the 
door of the south transept, and up the wide stone stairs, with 
the poet himself at their head, looking morose of features, till 
you detect the merry twinkle in his eye ? 

Was I living in the days of Victoria, and not rather those of 
Edward and the good Philippa ? How long is it since the gal- 
lant Black Prince was, amid the tears of a whole people, laid 
in this stately tomb in Becket’s Chapel, his mailed and hel- 
meted figure stretched upon it in endless repose, while above 
hang his gauntlets and coat of arms? Things begin to mix 
themselves strangely when we look around and see the marble 
monument on which rests the effigy of Henry IV. and the Lan- 
castrian sovereign, borne from the Jerusalem Chamber at 
Westminster Abbey, where he spent his last hours, to find here 
a more quiet repose than a usurper can know in life. Cardinal 
Pole sleeps not far away ; and in the Warriors’ Chapel the 
marble figure of Margaret Holland, yellow with age, lies be- 
tween those of her two husbands, —the Earl of Somerset and 
the Duke of Clarence,— upon the stately tomb which she 
erected to their memory. They look grimly comfortable and 
self-satisfied in their cold sepulchral splendor, while the gener- 
ations move on, and strangers like ourselves from a land of 
which they never dreamed, look on and speculate as to the in- 
ner experiences of these personages when they were flesh in- 
stead of marble. Speculation can do little, and veritable his- 
tory not much more, in this direction for us, so we leave them 
to the shadows of the chapel and go once more 


INTO THE OPEN DAY, 


glad to realize that it belongs to us and we to it fora little 
while longer, and that our present is at least as good as the 
past of any one else. 

Still we do not escape from the past. There are the old mon- 
astery of St. Augustine, with its massive towers and ruin 
walls; and the little church of St. Martin’s, the oldest Chris- 
tian place of worship in Great Britain, with its front overgrown 
with ivy, and standing on a height which overlooks the city 
and cathedral. It contains the stone coffin, said to be that of 
Bertha, the Christian queen who founded the church for her 


own use before the arrival of the Roman missionaries, and also 


the quaintly-sculptured Saxon font in which King Ethelbert 
was baptized. 

The day was drawing to an end, and there was only time to 
drive out between the great round towers of West Gate with 
its battlements and portcullis, past the arched, brick gateway, 
which is all that remains of the old mansion of the Roper fam- 
ily, and through which Sir Thomas More must often have 
passed on his visits to his beloved daughter, Margaret Roper. 
Nearly opposite is the ancient St. Dunstan’s Church, the burial- 
place of this family, in whose vault close by the coffin of Mar- 
garet is the secured head of the father, which she rescued from 
London Bridge, where it had heen exposed as that of a traitor, 
and as tradition relates, kept during her lifetime, and ordered 
to be placed near her after her death. We thought of Tenny- 
sons’s lines about her, — 

‘Who clasped her murdered father’s head 
In her last trance, and died.” 

From St. Dunstan’s past the old castle, the park with the 
curious mound of the Dane John, or Donjon, and you are at 
the railroad-station, — the one thing in Canterbury which be- 
longs strictly and only to the nineteenth century. — 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR TRIP TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS.—(L.) 


FABYAN’S, WHITE 
May 21, 1879. 


If it be true that variety is the spice of life, then a taste of 
tourist’s all-spice may be had in a trip from Hartford to this 
place. It would be difficult to conceive of a greater variety of 
inland, seaboard, and mountain scenery than is comprised in 
the line of travel by which the writer came, and which, for 
the benefit of those proposing to attend the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction next July, 
he hastily sketches for your columns. 

The man who invents a new way to go to Boston may claim 
to be a public benefactor. The New York & New England 
railroad, then, did a good thing when, last November, it 
bought up the Hartford, Providence & Fishkill railroad, and 
put on through trains from Waterbury to Boston. Taking 
one of these at Hartford, at 9 a. m., we are swiftly trundled 
through a fine landscape of rolling hill-country to Willimantic, 
Putnam, Blackstone, and Boston. 

POINTS OF INTEREST BY THE WAY 

are not wanting. At Manchester a branch railroad would 
take us to Cheney & Brothers’ famous American silk factory. 
Just beyond Vernon is a small stream, dyked and dammed for 
more than a mile into numerous pools and tanks for trout- 
breeding. ‘Those first in view were the property of Colonel 
Sharp, of rifle renown, and are now out of repair. Those far- 
ther on belong to Mr. Belden, stove-dealer, of Hartford, and 
are in good condition. 

At Willimantic we pass near the Linen Company’s works, 
where the best sewing-machine cotton is made, and the 
spinner’s art has been carried to such a pitch that a pound 
of Sea-Island cotton may be drawn out into a thread 197 miles 
long, or twice as long as from Boston to Springfield. At this 
point we are joined by cars from New Haven. At Blackstone, 
a vigorous mill-town within easy reach of Providence, we 
think of Rocky Point excursions and Rhode Island clam-bakes ; 
but presently more intellectual suggestions are brought to 
mind by Franklin, home of memorable Dr. Nathaniel Em- 
mons, and seat of Dean Academy, towering, cathedral-like, 
above surrounding roofs; and of an extensive straw-hat busi- 
ness which, year by year, covers some of the most sagacious 
heads in Yankee-land. At Norwood we pass the car-shops, 
and at Readville the locomotive repair-shops of the company. 
A little later we have, on the right, fine views of Boston har- 
bor and its islands, and of Dorchester Heights, of Revolution- 
ary mémory; and on the left the gilded dome of the State 
House. Before us the commerce of a great city lies outspread. 
We sweep, in a wide curve, over the vast area of new-made 
land redeemed from the South Boston flats, and cross a draw- 
bridge into the station. And now we are 

IN BOSTON, 

rich in history; Boston, stocked with relics of colonial days, 
art exhibitions, and educational institutions; rare old Boston, 
with the most enchanting suburbs of any city in America. 
The tourist who has time will not pass without some sea-side 
and country-side excursions, and at least look at the ‘Old 
South,” the old State House, Faneuil Hall, Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument, and the Navy Yard. 

From Boston, if you desire sea-air and ocean views, book 
yourself for North Conway by the Eastern Railroad. The 
train moves out over massive pile-bridges across the Charles 
and the Mystic, describing a semi-circle of four or five miles 
about the noble shaft of Bunker Hill as a centre, and strikes 
across the salt-marshes, while cool sea-breezes pervade the car. 
Trains of the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn railroad are seen 
running along the crest of the ridge that divides us from old 
ocean, and beyond are ships and steamers tossed by sea-waves ; 

** And now the smells ry 


Of fishy Swampscott, salt Nahant, 
And leather-scented Lynn.” 


| 
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But the order is not precisely that given in Holmes’ verse. 
First the rocky headland of Nahant appears, cool and pictur- 
esque, a favorite summer resort of some wealthy Bostonians. 
Its pleasure-garden Maolis (anagram of Siloam), is a delight- 
ful resort of excursionists. Just beyond Nahant, and near it, 
lies a rocky islet tipped with a lighthouse. This is Egg Rock. 
The tourists’ inevitable question why it is so named, is vari- 
ously answered. One says, “‘ Because it is shaped like an egg.”’ 
Another, ‘‘ Because large numbers of sea gulls’ eggs used- to 
be found onit.” A third suggests, ‘‘ Because it was laid there.”’ 
After Nahant comes the “‘ leather-scented”’ city, the great 
boot and shoe emporium, delightfully situated between High 
Rock, which commands one of the finest ocean views in New 
England, and one of the noblest of our sea-beaches, where 


‘*The tumbling billows fringe with light 
The crescent shore of Lynn.” 


Then comes Swampscott, not so fishy now as once, but fringed 
with sea-side hotels and cottages, with abundance of fine sea 


views. 
PASSING ON 


we leave quaint and provincial Marblehead to the right, jutting 
into the sea, and come to “‘ witch-haunted Salem,” formerly 
noted for its East India commerce, its piers now piled with 
black diamonds for inland use. Its famous East India 
Museum, its Hawthorne relics, and the quiet dignity of its an- 
cient mansions, the somber memories of Gallows Hill, do not 
fail to make it still a place of great interest. The tourist will 
remember that, next to Plymouth, this is the oldest town in 
New England, and that, during the war of Independence, a 
large fleet of privateers fitted out from this port. From Salem 
we strike across the base of Cape Ann, past Ipswich, — the 
scene of Mary Lyons’s early labors,—and places of less repute, 
and come to Newburyport, famous until recent times for ship- 
building. In 1766 it is said there were seventy-two vessels on 
the stocks at one time, and the first privateer in America was 
fitted out from this place. A sand-bar at the mouth of the 
harbor, shifting with every storm, renders the navigation diffi- 
cult. But the two lighthouses on Plum Island, one of which is 
movable, are ranged from time to time to indicate the channel. 
Crossing the Merrimac at this point, we pass near the famous 
sea beaches of Salisbury, Hampten, and Rye, to which thou- 
sands come every year for ocean air and surf bathing. 
AT PORTSMOUTH 

we come to one of the most conservative old towns of New 
England. Until a few years ago, the 4th of November was 
here observed in memory of the Guy Fawkes’s conspiracy. 
Here are many old mansions of the colonial period. Here are 
houses built of bricks imported from Scotland and England. 
In some instances, each brick is said to have been carefully 
wrapt inpaper. One of these buildings, the Warner House, the 
oldest brick edifice in the city, erected in 1718-23, at an ex- 
pense of £6,000, has a lightning-rod which Dr. Franklin put 
up in 1762, Another was, in 1870, enlarged and remodeled by 
Hon. Frank Jones into the Rockingham House, one of the 
pleasantest hotels in New England. Colonel Hilton, landlord 
of the Rockingham, is just opening a first-class summer hotel, 
the Wentworth House, at New Castle, three miles away, com- 
manding not only superb ocean views, but, in good weather, 
a distant prospect of the White Mountains. 

Across the harbor from Portsmouth is the Navy Yard at 
Kittery, Me. Here is a floating dry-dock of size to]take a line- 
of-battle ship. Here was built the war steamer “ Kearsarge,”’ 
which, under command of gallant Captain Winslow, sunk the 
piratical ‘‘ Alabama’; and here, in one of the three ship- 
houses, is the unfinished iron-clad ‘‘ Massachusetts.’’ The 
Isles of Shoals, about ten miles out at sea, may be reached by 
4 steamer several times daily. Objects of interest multiply in 
and around this quaint old place, and we cannot do better than 
tarry here a little, and resume our trip to the Mountains in 
next week’s issue, C. P. OsBoRNE. 


A MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ GATHERING. 
BERNARDSTOWN, MAss., 
May 23, 1879. 

This beautiful little village of steeples, which lies like a huge 
emerald nestled within its environment of picturesque hills, is 
at its best to-day. There is a good attendance at the annual 
Convention of the Teachers’ Association of Franklin and 
Hampshire Counties, assembled here in the fine new town hall. 
The wide-awake, attentive audience, principally made up of 
lady-teachers, is as sweet and bright and pretty to look at as a 
Spring flower-garden. I have the fullest sympathy for the 
somewhat illiterate old lady who said, “‘ Law, yis! I allus go 
to the ‘teachers’ institutes,’ as they call’em, if there’s one 
nigh enough so’st I can drive there. I like to see the gals,— 
bless ’em 

THE PROCEEDINGS, 

Miss C. A. Bates began the programme by reading a bright 
ae on American History. A. B. Copeland, of Florence, fol- 
Owed with a paper on “Who Should Teach.” The essayist 
Save his ideas concerning what a teacher should be physically, 
mentally, and morally. Mrs. E. P. Barker, of Deerfield, ad- 
mirably read a selection from Nicholas Nickelby. Miss Worth- 
Ington, of Greenfield, gave us a brief and well-written paper 


on the importance of the study of the art of “‘ Composition ”’ 
in our common schools, and the reasons why it is so much. 
neglected in our schools. Mr. Sanderson, of Greenfield, gave 
some good as well as fresh ideas on “Reading.” Miss Ran- 
kin’s ‘Class Exercise in Reading,” though rather lengthy, 
was quite interesting. The class of ten-year-old girls and boys 
did themselves credit both in reading and in singing. Another 
essay, meritorious for its brevity as well as freshness and com- 
pactness, on “Control in the School-room,” by Mr. G. P. Bar- 
ker, of Deerfield, now followed. Miss H. E. Carleton’s “ Class 
Exercise in Drawing,”’ their quick and deft movements and 
neat diagrams, evoked the praises of all. Mr. G. A. Hubbard, 
of Springfield, closed the afternoon exercises with a paper on 
the ‘‘ Mutual Relations and Obligations of the Community and 
the Teacher.” This gentleman, a veteran educator, favored 
us with some good ideas on this important subject, which 
ought to have been heard by many outside of the institute. 

The feast came in the evening when the popular college pres- 
ident, Dr. Chadbourne, gave his rich treatise on ‘ Popular 
Mistakes in Education.”’ A crowded hall greeted this com- 
mon-sense scholar, whose profound erudition and rare execu- 
tive capacity go hand-in-hand in his administration at old 
Williams, 

Saturday, the essays of W. A. Robinson, of Orange, on “ In- 
struction in Algebra in High Schools; W. H. Smiley, of New 
Salem, on ‘‘ A Few Things which School Teachers should Re- 
member;”’ G. A. Walton, of Westfield, on ‘Reading in the 
Common Schools, its Ends and Methods;”’ J. Y. Bergen, Jr., 
of Deerfield, on ‘“‘ How and Why Botany should be Taugbt;” 
State-Secretary Dickinson on ‘‘ High Schools ;’ addresses by 
G. T. Robinson, of South Hadley Falls, on ‘‘ Smoke; H. L. 
Edwards, of Northampton, on ‘‘ Our Public Schools as Deter- 
mining Character,” and the select readings by Mr. Robinson, 
were every one of them good. I am sorry that space forbids 
particular comment upon them, as well as the address of Dr. 
Chadbourne. 

THE DISCUSSIONS, 
which were eleven on the programme, and participated in by 
several gentleman, were not strictly followed in their order, 
and that on ‘‘ Object-Teaching,’’ especially, was rather at 
random and superficial. 

The election of new officers resulted as follows: Pres- 
ident, F. E. Stratton, Manchester; Vice-President, Mrs. 
S. R. Copeland, Florence ; Secretary, Miss Abby Nash, 
Greenfield; Treasurer, G. F. Robinson, South Hadley Falls; 
Councillors, C. H. K. Sanderson, Greenfield; Alice Bissell, 
Deerfield; Miss Leonard, Easthampton. 

The NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was heartily 


recommended to the Institute by G. A. Walton, Charles T. 


Preston, of Northfield, and the president. 

Resolutions of thanks to the people of Bernardston for their 
proverbial whole-souled generosity, and to the Connecticut 
Railroad for half-rate transportation, were unanimously passed. 
Warm thanks were also awarded to Principal Stratton for his 
watchful and efficient oversight in his very successful attempts 
to make everything pass off pleasantly and in order. 

It may not be out of place to say, in closing, that President 
F. E. Stratton, the popular principal of Powers Institute here, 
is well fitted for his place, and that this healthy, pretty, quiet 
village in which his well-known educational institution is sit- 
uated, is just the one for parents and guardians to patronize. 

CHARLES T. PRESTON. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Examination of Water for Bacteria.—Hinly fills a flask pre- 
viously washed out, first with hot, concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and then with the water in question, three-quarters full 
of the water, and adds a little solution of meat-extract, pre- 
pared by boiling extract for fifteen minutes in a large quantity 
of water. The flask is then stoppered and heated to 98° Fah., 
on the sandbath. Bacteria, if present, increase rapidly (they 
double in numbers every hour), all assuming a turbidity and 
a film on the surface of the water. The experiment requires 
about twenty-four jhours. Distilled water similarly treated 
shows no turbidity. 

The Longest Tunnel in the World.—Schemnitz, the principal 
mining city of Hungary, has celebrated the opening of the Jo- 
seph II. mining adit, the deepest gallery of efflux of that place, 
and the longest subterranean work of this kind in the world. 
Its excavation was commenced in 1782, during the reign of 
Joseph II., and hence its name. It was finished on the 5th of 


the French, — are burned, and the alkaline salts of the beet- 
root recovered. M.Camille Vincent has shown that the volatile 
matter given up during the process of calcination, may be col- 
lected and utilized. The hydrochblorate of trimethylamine, 
when heated to a temperature of 260°C., decomposes into (1) 
ammonia; (2) free trimethyamine; and (3) chloride of methyl. 
The first and third are desirable commercial compounds, the 
latter being used in preparing many of the brilliant colors that 
are displayed in dyeing. Thus a new branch of chemical in- 
dustry has been opened. 


The Volumetric Determination of Chromium. — A solution 
containing chromium is acidified with sulphuric acid, after 
which itis boiled, and a dilute solution of potassic perman- 
ganate added to the boiling liquid until a purplish tint re- 
mains after boiling for three minutes. The solution is then 
rendered slightly alkaline with sodic carbonate, alcohol is 
added, and the manganese filtered off. The chromic acid in 
the filtrate is then estimated by titration with iodine and sodia 
thio-sulphate. This method has been successfully applied to 
the estimation of chromium in chromic iron ores. M. B. , 


Anthropology.—The Anthropological Exhibition was opened 
at Moscow on the 16th of April. The International Congress 
connected with the exhibition will, however, not meet until 
August 7, next. ; 

_Dr. Draper’s Experiments with Electric Lights.—In 1847, or 
thirty years ago, Dr. Draper made use of a piece of platinum, 
and brought it to incandescence by the passage of a voltaic 
current through it, and showed that the light emitted increases 
in brilliancy far more rapidly than the increase of temperature. 
The strip of platinum, brought to a proper temperature by the 
passage of the electric current, was connected with an index- 
lever, which measured the expansion. The results thus ob- 
tained proved that the increase in the intensity of the light of 
the ignited platinum became very rapid as the temperature 
rose. At 2,590° Fah. the brilliancy of the light was more than 
thirty-six times as great as it was at 1,900°. The facts he thus 
obtained he applied to the construction of alamp. The whole 
memoir of Dr. Draper treats very exhaustively the subject of 
the incandescence of platinum, measuring the heat emitted, the 
light emitted, and its spectrum analysis. Gas companies and 
others interested in electrical lighting would do well to peruse 
this memoir and examine it closely. Subsequently Dr. Draper 
used iridis platinum, and found he could obtain a much better 
light, because of its greater infusibility. At that time the 
method could not be recommended for public use, because it 
required a nitric-acid battery. The dynamo-electric machine 
has of late years removed that difficulty. J. M. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


JUNE 7. 
Born: Rev. W. D. Conybeare, geologist, 1787. 
Died: Robert Bruce, king of Scots, 1329. Bishop Wm. War- 


burton, 1779. John D’Arcy, 1688. a 
Important Events: Hon. George Gordon “‘ No Popery 


riots in London, 1780. 
JUNE 8. 
Born: Alexander Cagliostro, remarkable impostor, 1743, 


Robert Stevenson, engineer, 1772. 
Died : Emperor ne 68. Mohammed, founder of the Mos- 


lem religion, 632. Edward the Black Prince, 1376. Shah- 
Nadir (Kouli Khan), murdered, 1747. Thomas Paine, polit- 
ical writer, 1809. Douglas Jerrold, writer, 1857. Louis XVIL., 


in the Temple, 1795. 
Important Events: War declared between Russia and Po- 


land, 1792. 
JUNE 9. 


Born: George Stevenson, engineer, 1781. Schamyl, patri- 
otic Imam of Circassia, 1797. 
Died: William Lilly, astrologer, 1681. Louis XVII. of 
France, 1795. 
Important Events: The U. 8. Senate decrees the abolition 
of slavery in all the territories of the Union. 
10. 


Born: James, Prince of Wales, commonly called ‘the Pre- 
tender,’’ 1688. 

Died: Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 1190. Thomas 
Hearne, antiquary, 1735. 

Important Events: Batile of Big Bethel, 1861. 

JUNE 11. 

Before the change of style, the 11th of June was the day of 

the summer solstice. 


Born : George Wither, poet, 1588. 
Died : Roger Bacon, 1294. Dugald Stewart (moral philoso- 


phy), 1828. Rev. Dr. Alexander Crombie (educational works), 


September, 1878. The length of this adit is 16,538 metres, 1842 


while the St. Gothard tunnel is but 14,920 metres, and the Mt. 
Cenis tunnel 12,233 metres. The geological and mining infor- 
mation resulting from the completion of this work is consid- 
erable. 

A New Chemical} Industry. — In countries where sugar is 
made from the beet, as in the manufacture of cane-sugar, large 
quantities of molasses remain behind, after all of the crystal- 
lizable sugar has been withdrawn. This molasses is then 
employed to yield alcohol by fermentation, after which the 
waste liquids, or spent wash from the still, —called vinasses by 


JUNE 12. 


Born: Harriet Martineau, writer, 1802. 
Died: James Ill. of Scotland, killed, 1488. William Col- 
roof poet, 1759. Rev. Dr. Thomas Arnold, eminent teacher, 


Important Events: Battle of Ahmednugger, 1803. 


June 13. 
Born: C. J. cola, Roman commander, 40. 
Died: Richard Lovell Edgeworth, writer on education, 1817. 
Important Events: War declared against England by trance 


in aid of the North American colonies, 1778. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Massachusetts, delivered a very in- 


teresting address before the Eastern Normal School last week, 
which was listened to with marked attention and appreciation. 
The examinations at the school were of their usual high and 
thorough character. A very full programme had been pro- 
vided, and the essays were exceptionally strong. A pleasant 
feature of the exercises was the music, which was of a high 
character, and conducted entirely by the students and teachers. 
The Governor, Superintendent Morris, and the board of trus- 
tees were present. 

— Frank A. Hull, secretary of Piscataquis County Teachers’ 
Association, sends a very full report of their meeting of the 
22d and 23d inst. Supt. E. S. Morris took a prominent part 
in the discussions, and also gave a very interesting lecture upon 
“* Physical, Mental, and Moral Education,’’ showing the im- 
portance of each division to the individual and the nation. 
Papers were also given upon “‘ School Government,” “‘ Better 
Supervision,” ‘‘School-room Decorations,” ‘ School Law,” 
“Teaching Decimal Fractions,”’ and ‘ Ventilation.” The 
meeting was ably managed by home talent, and characterized 
by the earnest work that seems to be in the Piscataquis county 
teacher’s every-day work. 

— Maine Wesleyan Seminary, at Kent’s Hill, had a very in- 
teresting programme at its fifty-eighth anniversary, June 1, 2, 
3, and 4. An interesting occasion was the reunion of old 
Calliopean Society. 

— The schools of Presque Isle have closed. The term was 
very profitable, and Mr. Littlefield, the principal, we hope will 
return in the fall. Miss Freeman has also had perfect success 
as an assistant. 

— A high school has been well sustained for several years 
past in Union, part of the time asa free high school. This 
school has closed its spring session under the principalship of 
Mr. L. R. Morton, a young man of excellent scholarship. 

— Benton has furnished Misses Lucy T. Reed and Ida 8. 
Learned as teachers to the freedmen in Danville, Va., and 
Miss Annie M. Pratt to those in North Carolina. This speaks 
well for Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Gideon L. Soule, LL.D., one of the veteran educators of 
New England, died suddenly at Exeter, May 28. Dr. Soule 
was nearly eighty-three years old, and had been in feeble health 
of late. He was connected with Phillips-Exeter Academy for 
over fifty years, and was principal of that institution from 
1838 to 1873. Dr. Soule was associated with Dr. Abbott in the 
work of instruction for seventeen years. Since his withdrawal 
from active duties he has failed rapidly in body and mind. 
Dr. Soule was born at Freeport, Me. 

— Patrick Rogers, of Hanover, aged 90, died on Sunday. 
He was a native of Dublin, Ireland, and for many years a por- 
terin Dartmouth College. He was known to the classes of 
over thirty years as ‘‘ Poet.”’ 

— Principal H. P. Warren, of the State Normal School, is 
lecturing in different parts of the State in the interests of the 
schools. 

— Candia has had two high schools this spring, — both con- 
ducted successfully. 


VERMONT. 

— The musical festival given by the pupils of the grammar, 
intermediate, and primary schools of Burlington, on the 
evening of May 28, under the direction of Mr. N. H. Thomp- 
son, their instructor in vocal music, was a gratifying success. 
The rising of the curtain revealed over five hundred children 
in attractive attire, seated on a gallery of seats rising tier above 
tier from the spacious stage of the Howard Opera House,—a 
sight which called out the warmest applause from their “sis- 
ters and their cousins and their aunts,’’ whom they “reck- 
oned up by hundreds.” Every part of the programme was 
well-performed, and Eichberg’s ‘‘To Thee, O Country,” by 
the entire chorus, and Jacob’s “‘ Forget me not,’’ by the pri- 
mary scholars, were repeated in response to the heartiest of 
encores. The system of instruction is the same as that used 
in the Boston schools, and in the hands of Mr. Thompson it 
has accomplished the happiest results. He has secured the 
lively interest of his pupils in the work, and has good reason 
for satisfaction with their proficiency under his instruction. 

— Mr. Joshua Bates, late master of the Brimmer School, 
Boston, has been invited to give an address before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Middlebury College at the commence- 
ment, June 30. 

— All the children, twenty in number, of the second district 
known as the Jacobs’ Mills district, at Newark, drank water 
from a brook poisoned by the carcasses of dead horses and 
sheep and the potato tops upon which Paris green had been 
used. Seventeen children were taken down, and nine are dead. 
They suffered great agonies, and after death the bodies re- 
quired immediate burial. The others cannot live. Edward 
Morse lost two, John Aldrich three, Fred. Simpson one, L. 
Wilson one, Mr, Park one, and John Cole one. Work is sus- 


pended and great excitement prevails. The teacher of the 
school had noticed that the water was impure and cautioned 
the children against its use, but was not aware of the nature 
of the impurities until the fatal results led to an examination 
of the water, and the sources of the poisoning. 

— The class-day exercises of the ‘Windsor High School took 
place at the high-school rooms, May 28, in the presence of a 
large and highly-interested audience. After a few remarks by 
the principal, Marsh O. Perkins, James Edgar Pollard, the 
president of the class, delivered the salutatory. The address 
to the lower classes was given by Ormand Sylvester Stocker. 
The exercises were interspersed with singing by members of 
the class, which added greatly to the interest of the occasion. 
The class numbers nine,—four ladies and five gentlemen. The 
graduating exercises will take place on Friday, June 20. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. C. B. Tillinghast, for nine years city editor of the Boston 
Daily Journal, has been appointed librarian of the State 
Library, and has just entered upon the duties of his office. 
Mr. Tillinghast brings to his new office a reputation that gives 
assurance of good work for the State Library. His service for 
the Journal was most ably and faithfully rendered, and he left 
it greatly to the regret of those with whom he had been long 
and pleasantly associated. Although our State Library is one 
of the most perfect of its kind, it needs to be carefully studied, 
that broken sets of books and documents may be filled, and 
that such additions may be made as the advancing times may 
demand. The librarian should be thoroughly acquainted with 
his books, so that he may not only have a knowledge of their 
titles, but a sufficient knowledge of their contents to be able to 
direct those who seek the library to that information they may 
desire to find. Those for whose use the State Library was 
designed may be assured that Mr. Tillinghast will be able and 
ever ready to render them all desired assistance. In the 
absence of the Secretary of the Board of Education, the 
librarian will be ever ready to meet those who come for infor- 
mation on edacational topics, and to render them all desired 
assistance. We predict for the new librarian a useful and 
successful administration. 

— Notice has been given to the alumni of Amherst College 
entitled to vote for trustees, that the nominees of the alumni, 
as determined by a plurality of all the votes cast, are, for the 
term of five years, George Howland, of Chicago, Ill.; Francis 
A. Walker, of New Haven, Conn.; John H. Washburn, of 
New York city; and for the term of four years the nominees 
in like manner determined are, George Howland, of Chicago, 
Ill.; Francis A. Walker, of New Haven, Conn. ; John H. 


Washburn, of New York city. 

— The grammar masters of Weymouth have made a uni- 
form examination of the first grade in the leading branches. 
This work is an outgrowth of the recent organization of the 
masters of the grammar grades, for the purpose of securing 
greater uniformity of method and mutual improvement. 


— The thirteenth annual competition for the Draper prizes 
in Elocution was held at Phillips Andover Academy, May 30. 
Ten pupils of’ Prof. Churchill declaimed, before a committee 
consisting of Professor Gulliver, of Andover Seminary; Mr. 
J. Reid, lately principal of the Edward Place School, at Stock- 
bridge; and Col. George H. Campbell, of Boston (prize, 1870). 
A son of ex-Secretary Belknap took the first prize, a son of 
Prof. Austin Phelps the second, and a naturalized German the 
third; while a young Chinese student distinguished himself 
by the energy and grace of his speech. The Joseph Cook 
prizes, for excellence in Greek, were awarded at the same 
time to Messrs. Fairbank of India, Gile of Haverhill, and 
Gardner of New York, the award being made by Professors 
Tylerand Mather, of Amherst College. 

— The first quarter-centennial of the State Normal School 
at Salem, will be observed on Thursday and Friday, the 3d 
and 4th days of July. Thursday afternoon and evening will 
be devoted to social meetings of the several classes. On Fri- 
day morning, at 9 o’clock, a meeting of the Salem Normal As- 
sociation will be held in the chapel of the South Church. 
At 11 o’clock public exercises will be held in the South Church. 
They will include an oration by Rev. Richard Edwards, LL.D., 
the first principal of the school; a poem by one of the gradu- 
ates; and a report by the present principal. The public exer- 
cises will be followed by a collation in Normal Hall, after 
which addresses will be made by invited guests, and brief 
papers will be presented by graduates from the school. Past 
members of the school are earnestly desired to send to the 
principal, without delay, their present address. 


— At the women’s examination for admission to Harvard 
instruction, to be held at Cambridge next September, real 
equivalents will be accepted in any department of the studies 
provided for. 

— The commencement exercises of Wesleyan Academy, 
Wilbraham, occur June 13-19. 

— At the last Newton school-committee meeting, orders 
were passed authorizing the committee to furnish diplomas to 


those teachers who have passed through the full course of in- 
struction in drawing, and certificates to those who have taken 


a partial course, and that teachers will be expected to obtain 
such diplomas. 

— The Harvard Summer School of Geology will begin its 
first course this year at Cambridge, July 7, and finish at Cats- 
kill, N. ¥., August 15. A matron will accompany the class, 
to serve any lady-students who may be members. The second 
course, beginning June 15 and continuing till September 15, 
will be directed by Prof. N.S. Shaler. 

— The senior class of 11 young ladies at Smith College will 
receive their diplomas June 18, but they will have no gradua- 
tion exercises. A gymnasium, with music-room attached, is 
to be erected soon, and the fourth cottage will be ready for a 
large entering class the coming September. 

— The annual examinations in the Institute of Technology 
began on Monday, the 12th inst., and continued until Wednes- 
day, the 28th, inclusive. It is a matter of congratulation that 
the authorities of the Institute have determined to provide for 
the public recognition of the labors of the pupils by establish- 
ing what is to be called the “‘ graduation day,” when the friends 
of the Institute may have an opportunity of seeing some of 
the results of its teachings as well as of witnessing the delivery 
of the diplomas. The 29th inst. was fixed upon for the first 
graduation day. 

— It is proposed to give summer courses of instruction in 
working wood and iron at the Institute of Technology, Boston, 
should there be a sufficient number of applicants. 

— Boston has five evening art-schools, which are open four 
evenings each week, but no pupil can attend more than two. 
Some model in clay, and others draw. The students are of all 
classes, ages, and occupations. There are tailors, clerks, 
errand-boys, and artists. 

— The commencement exercises of Lasell Seminary occur 
June 8-12. James T. Fields has just finished a course of lect- 
ures (free to pupils) on Bryant, Burns, Hawthorne, etc., before 
the young women of the Seminary. 

— The president of Tufts College has hit upon a good plan 
of rendering pecuniary aid to students. He has determined to 
utilize about one hundred acres of college Jand, and give the 
products to the person who manages the boarding-club, on 
condition that he furnishes satisfactory board at a reasonable 
price,—possibly $2.50 per week. 

— The Wellesley College students have established a flower 
mission, each one contributing a penny a week for purchasing 
flowers, which are sent to hospitals and other institutions 
about Boston, two students being chosen weekly to carry the 
offerings to them. 

— From the city of Tver, Russia, the authorities of Boston 
University have received an application for permission to trans- 
late into the Russian language essays and records of facts pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Year Book’’ and “‘ Annual Reports of the Uni- 
versity.’’ It is stated that two or three new prizes will be 
established the coming year in the School of Medicine. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The schools of Westerly will close for the year June 25. 
The graduating class of the high school is composed of six girls 
and two boys. 

— Greenwich Academy has been fortunate in retaining the 
services of its energetic principal, Professor Blakeslee, as they 
have been earnestly solicited elsewhere. When the fall term 
opens Prof. E. D. Blakeslee, a brother of the principal, will 
occupy the chair of Natural Science and Mathematics, and 
Prof. J. W. Dershimer, who directed the Commercial depart- 
ment two years ago, will resume the same charge. 

— The school children of Providence furnished, this year, 
2,500 bouquets and designs for Decoration Day. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. — Friday, Class Day, June 13. Sun- 
day, June 15, baccalaureate sermon by President Robinson; 
sermon before the Society of Missionary Inquiry, by Rev. E. 
H. Johnson, D.D., of Providence. Tuesday, June 17, oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, by Rev. E. A. Washburn, 
D.D., of New York city; and poem by Prof. James DeMille, of 
Halifax, N.S. Wednesday, June 18, one hundred and eleventh 
annual commencement: exercises of the graduating class at 
the First Baptist Meeting House, at 10a.m. Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, June 19, 20, and 21, examinations for ad- 
mission to college. 

Candidates for Trustees.—For the Baptist vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Gardner Colby, Esq.,—Rev. George Bullen, 
honorary, 1876 ; Charles L. Colby, Esq., class of 1858; Rev. 
Nelson N. Glazier, class of 1866; Rev. Elias N. Johnson, D.D., 
honorary, 1877; Rev. Sylvanus D. Phelps, D.D., class of 1844; 
Howard M. Rice, Esq., class of 1860. 

For the Congregationalist vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Hon, Judge Thomas,—Hon. John S. Brayton, class of 1851; 
Alexander Farnum, Esq., class of 1852 ; Hon. Wm. F. Sayles. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Professor Carleton and wife, of New Britain, will receive 
the deepest sympathies of their many friends in the death, by 
diphtheria, of a promising daughter nearly four years old. 

— The attendance at the New Haven schools is remarkably 
good, and no illness is reported among the pupils. There were 
8,343 pupils in the schools on the 29th ult., 140 more than there 
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were on the same day last year. Of the graduates of the high 
school, class of 1878, 18 have been engaged as teachers, and of 
the remaining 12 who desire appointments, three or four will 
probably also be given positions All vacancies in the training 
school for teachers occurring after Sept. 1 will be filled from 
the class of 79, 29 members of which are applicants for posi- 
tions. The appointments are made according to scholarship 
during the high-school course. Of the 379 seats in the high 
school all but 9 are occupied. 

— Mr. Clarence Sterling, of Bridgeport, lectured in Essex 
recently on ‘* Acoustics.” He was engaged there especially 
for the instruction and entertainment of the children in the 
schools, but the lecture was well attended by others, including 
the most intelligent and well-informed citizens, who speak of 
the lecture and illustrations in terms of the highest commenda- 
tion. This entertainment was not a mere exhibition of some 
recent inventions, but a well-arranged scientific discourse. 
Yet the principles of the science were so clearly defined, proved, 
and illustrated, that those who had no previous knowledge of 
the subject could not fail to understand them. Near the close 
of the lecture a few minutes were given to a description of the 
phonograph, with a pleasing variety of experiments with it. 
This is an excellent lecture for schools and literary and scien- 
tific associations. 

— Practical questions were discussed at the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Newtown. Among them was that of ‘‘ Health of 
Pupils.” Mr. Stevens said that lessons should be given on tem- 
perance, cleanliness, pure air, water, and food, awkward posi- 
tions in sitting, standing, or walking. Superintendent Har- 
rington urged the same points with reference to the manhood 
of the child. Rev. Mr. Haskins thought it well to appoint 
physicians on school boards, The codperation of the medical 
profession is much needed. Rev. Mr. Hoyt spoke of the value 
of uniformity of temperatures in the school-room. Secretary 
Northrop’s address on ‘‘ Memory ”’ was philosophical and sug- 
gestive. Resolutions were passed on the importance of asso- 
ciation-work to teachers, and commending Tur JOURNAL and 
PrimARY TEACHER. The meeting was a success in numbers 
and interest. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


InpIANA. — From 6,000 pupils of the primary es of the 
Indianapolis schools no home study is required. Only one 


child in forty, below the high school, studies more than one 
and a half hours daily outside the school-room. 

Iowa.— In the high school at Davenport a course of three 
years study is proposed to be specially arranged for those who 
intend going into business. 


ILLrno1s.—The Illinois Senate has passed the bill appropri- 
ating $15,000 for the Chicago School for Deaf Mutes. The 
Senate bill to establish an industrial school for girls has passed 
both honses, and awaits the governor’s signature. 


Kentucky.—Prof. C. H. Toy, of the Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Louisville, has resigned. Rev. Dr. Basil 
Manly has been elected his successor, 

MARYLAND. — The report of the Baltimore board of com- 
missioners of public schools says that from three schools, three 
teachers and 269 scholars in 1829, they have increased to 127 
schools, 820 teachers, and 45,951 schools in 1879. In 1829 the 
appropriation was about $1,500,— in 1879, $600,000. The Bal- 
timore American, in referring to the report, says: ‘‘ Our pub- 
lic-school system is a factor in our municipal polity, of which 
every citizen may be proud. It has formed a model for other 
great cities, and has been studied with unbounded pleasure by 
educators of both continents.” 

MissouRI.—The twenty-fourth annual report of the school 
board of St. Louis, shows the enrollment for the past year to 
be as follows: Day-school teachers, 916; night-school teachers, 
140; day-school pupils, 49,578; night-school pupils, 6,417. The 
enrollment of the evening schools has increased from 1,149 pu- 
pils in 1861 to 6,417 pupils during the past year. The reduc- 
tion of the entire cost of tuition and incidentals for each pupil 
belonging has been $3.47 since 1873, and the actual cost to each 
pupil enrolled is forty-six cents per week. 


Micnigan.—The University of Michigan has received a di- 
ploma, awarded to it for its admirable educational exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition. 

The Legislature of Michigan is laboring with a Text-book 
Uniformity Bill. The bill has passed the Senate. It provides 
for a State commission, consisting of the State superintendent 
aud four other persons to be appointed by the governor, which 
commission is to be authorized to select and contract for school 

ooks for the schools of the State. Among other things, the 
bill provides that any district may, by vote, at an annual meet- 
ing, or at a special meeting called for the pu , determine 
hot to be governed by the bill, and such district shall, there- 
upon, be relieved from the provisions of the bill. So it is 

local option,” and not by any means uniformity. By the 
Way, it would be well for educational, as well as other, editors 
and writers, when indulging in satire upon matters of impor- 
tance, to point their irony so that it will not be mistaken for 
candor, and misapplied. An enthusiastic Michigan senator, the 
other day, making a speech in favor of “uniformity,” and 
Setting forth the horrors of the book monopoly, told the Senate 
that ‘a Chicago paper, . . . comments as follows: ‘School 
book publishers have plucked the people long enough. The 
day o their almost total extinction is not so remote as they 
Proudly imagine. How can they afford to buy legislators-and 
city school boards ? How do they manage to support so many 
*xpensive agents ? How do they afford to pay such enormous 


sums for advertising ?’’’ For the original of this quotation see 
the Educational Weekly of March 27, 1879. It might be sus- 
— upon reading the whole article that it was all irony, and 
n @ subsequent number of the Weekly the editor intimates 
that such was the intention. But it furnishes too many sen- 
tences which can be used just as was the one quoted. The 
satire doesn’t stand out quite clearly enough. C. 


MInNESOTA.—Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., of Walnut avenue 
church, Boston, will deliver the annual address before the fac- 
ulty, students, alumni, and friends of Carleton College, at 
the coming commencement. Mrs. Mary R. Wilcox, late teacher 
in the St. Paul Migh School, and at one time teacher in the 
Mankato Normal School, has been engaged as teacher in the 
English Department of Carleton College, and Miss Armsby, 
teacher of Latin, has been engaged for another year. Rev. J. 
W. Strong, D.D., president of this college. has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary for six years; and Rev. E. M. Williams, of Minneap- 
olis, has been elected one of the visiting committee to sald 
seminary for three years. Miss M. J. Evans, preceptress of 
the Ladies’ Department of Carleton College, who has been 
orading Berlin the past year, will return in August, and 
resume her labors in the college at the opening of the fall term. 
The observatory is now in complete working order, and Pro- 
fessor Payne, the director, is happy. The prospects of the 
college are 

Prof. Chas. A. Morey, principal of the Normal School at 
Winona, has resigned that position; and there is now a vacancy 
in the principalship. The Board, at a recent meeting, re- 
elected the different faculties of the normal schools for another 
year. It is said that Professor Morey will enter upon the 
practice of law. R. 

The course of study for the Minneapolis High School has 
been limited to three years. Students will be fitted for college 
in addition to receiving a good English educatioon. 

Instead of voting for, as stated in our issue of the 22d, we 
regret to have to say the people of St. Paul voted against issu- 
ing $50,000 in bonds for building a high school. We wish the 

NEBRASKA. — There was a good deal of enthusiasm mani- 
fested by the teachers and business people of Omaha over the 
success of Prof. H. Cohn in the conducting of his Normal 
School of Languages, which opened in Omaha on the 12th ult. 
It was found necessary to open an evening class for the accom- 
modation of the business people and teachers. 

The new Ladies’ Hall of Nebraska University, 94x 50 feet 
on the ground, and four stories high, is now nearly completed. 


On10. — There are twenty-five colleges in this State, with a 
total enrollment of 5,000 students, an increase over last year. 
Half of these are in the college courses. The number who 
will graduate, exclusive of law, medical, and divisity stu- 
dents, is estimated at 300. The State University, located at 
Columbus, will graduate a class of 6. The physical laboratory 
of this university is superior to any other west of the seaboard. 
Baldwin University will have a graduating class of 11. Three 
of the present sénior class have already gone out as mission- 
aries,—one to India, one to South America, and another to 
Utah. Dr. Dodge, the new professor of Natural Science, is an 
indefatigable worker in his department. The faculty have re- 
cently presented to the University Library, a beautiful edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britanica. 

Commencing with the next year, Sept. 2, the following new 
instructors will be connected with the Mansfield Normal Col- 
lege, Mansfield : Miss Cora Gager, Medina, O., German lan- 
guage; Francis J. Bourquin, Middletown, Ky., French; Wm. 
H. Pontions, Noblesville, Ind., music. German will be taught 
free; French, $4.00 per eleven weeks’ session, Miss G. isa 
native German, and Mr. Bourquin a native Frenchman. 

We have received the catalogue of the University of Wooster 
for the present year. The whole number of students enrolled 
is 458, as follows: Collegiate, 185; preparatory, 168; medical, 
105. Fifteen States, besides several foreign countries, have 
contributed students; and there are 53 Ohio counties repre- 
sented; Pennsylvania alone sends 45 students. The attend- 
ance has steadily increased during all the hard times at the 
rate of 100 every three years. The large and influential faculty 
attracts the better class of students. The graduating class av- 
erages over 30 annually, chiefly in the classical course, and 
there are now nearly 200 alumni. German and French are 
thoroughly taught, the former being substituted for Greek 
through all the course, when desired. The excellent library 
of over 5,000 modern books is constantly open, a librarian 
being in regular attendance. It equals a professorship in 
value, and is very popular with the students, over 2,000 vol- 
umes having been drawn from.it in the first two terms. The 
reading-room connected therewith is furnished with all the 
popular reviews, magazines, and newspapers, and is accessible 
to all. Young women are received to the same classes with 
the young men, and well maintain their ground. Coéducation 
seems to be a great success, and is constantly gaining favor. 
There are 72 young women in attendance the present year. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Closing exercises of Mme. Clement’s School 
for Young Ladies, at Germantown, will take place on June 15. 

By the will of the late Asa Packer, Lehigh University gets 

$1,500,000, with an additional $500,000 for the library, which 

laces that institution on a solid and permanent basis. Judge 
Packer originally founded the institution by giving 60 acres of 
land and $1,000,000 in money, and up to his death has defrayed 
all current expenses. The university is a noble gift, from a 
man who struggled hard when a boy for an education, to boys 
who also are struggling to make men of themselves. The main 
object of this school is to give a thoroughly practical education 
to its students. There is no charge for tuition; all are wel- 
come, but the standard of scholarship is held exceptionally high. 


TENNESSEE. — The corner-stone of the Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville, was laid May 14, by Rev. Mr. D J. Freeman, 
of New York city. The building will be four stories high, 
and is to cost $10,000. 


Texas. — The Governor has called a special session of the 
Legislature, to make, among other provisions, ‘*an appropri- 
ation of a specific amount for the annual support of the free 
common schools, out of the State and railroad bonds, now 
over $3,000,000 in amount, and so much more out of the gen- 


eral revenue as can be spared therefrom after providing for 
the prompt payment of all the necessary expenses of an effi- 
cient and economical State government ;’’ also “ to provide 


for the sale more expeditiously of the lands belonging to and. 


set apart to the free common school permanent fund, amount- 
ing now in surveyed and unsurveyed lands to about 35,000,000 
acres, and the investment of the proceeds thereof in order to 
raise a large fund in the shape of interest-bearing bonds, to en- 
able the State, as soon as possible, ‘ to establish and make suit- 
able provision for the support and maintenance of an efficient 
system of public free schools’ which is required by the con- 
stitution.’ 

Wrst VIRGINIA. — We are glad to learn that Prof. H. N. 
Mertz, for many years the popular principal of the Eighth 
Ward Public School in the city of be gan, has just been 
elected superintendent of the Steubenville public schools, 


Wisconsin. — Of the 36,024 children of school in Mil- 
waukee, last year, only 16,024 were enrolled in the public 
schools, while 8,319 were taught in the parochial and private 
schools, numbering 55 in all. The public-school houses num- 
ber 25, with 12,760 sittings, 50 male teachers, and 182 females, 
Value of school — $630,578. 

Commencement day at the State University will fall, this 
year, on June 18. 

The commencement exercises of the Whitewater and Osh- 
kosh Normal Schools will take place June 19; those of the 
River Falls and Platteville schools June 26. 


ASSOCIATIONS, INSTITUTES, ETC. 


{Information is solicited from superintendents, officers, and others, as 
to the time and places of holding associations, institutes, and conventions, 
Notices of the same will be duly inserted in our columns.) 


American Institute of Instruction; Fabyan’s, White Moun- 
tains, July 8, 9, 10, and 11. 


National Educational Association; Philadelphia, July 29-31. _ 


Massachusetts. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute ; July 15 to Aug. 16. 
Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal School; Amherst. 
New-England Normal Musical Institute; Boston. 


Indiana. 

Summer School of Drawing and Penmanship, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Lafayette, July 7, continuing four weeks. Address 
L. 8. Thompson, Lafayette. 

Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal School; Lafayette College. 

Normal Institute; Bloomington, June 10, continuing six 
weeks, W. F. L. Sanders, principal. 

New York. 

The National Normal Musical Institute; Jamestown, Chau- 
tauqua Lake, July 7 to Aug. 1; Prof. G. F. Root, principal. 

Dr. A. Fleischmann’s German Summer School; Cazenovia, 
July 8 to Aug. 8. 

The Inter-Academic Literary Union; Albany, July 8-11. 

New-York State Institutes.—Morrisville, June 2; Professor 
Post. Ghent, June 2; Professor Northam. Norwich, June 
16; Professor Kennedy. Aurora, June 23; Professor Barnes. 
Addison, Aug. 11; Professor Pooler. Owego, Aug. 18; Pro- 
fessor DeGraff. Plattsburg, August 25; Professor DeGraff, 
Gloversville, Aug. 25; Professor Buckham. JHensonville, 
Aug. 25 ; Professor Kennedy. Geneseo, Aug. 25; Professor 
Milne. Potsdam, Aug. 25; Professor Johonnot. West He- 
bron, Aug. 25 ; Professor Pooler. Jamestown, Sept. 1; 
fessor Northam. Delhi, Sept. 1; Professor DeGraff. Monti. 
cello, Sept. 1; Professor Barnes. Binghamton, Sept. 15; Pro_ 
fessor Post. Olean, Sept. 15; Professor Northam. Cortland 
Sept. 15; Professor DeGraff. Schenectady, Sept. 15; Profes’ 
sor Lantry. 


Texas. 
The Teachers’ Association of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict; Pittsburg, July 9, 10, and 11. 
Alabama. 
Normal and Model School; Marion, July, Aug., and Sept. 
William B. Patterson, principal. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


By the provisions of the new postal law, publishers are al- 
lowed to send bills and orders folded in the publications sent 
to subscribers. Since May 1 we have used this privilege, and 
have received from our subscribers gratifying assurances of 
their continued interest in THE JOURNAL, not only in the pay- 
ment of old scores, but in renewals for the coming year. Oc- 
casionally a teacher writes that ‘‘a change of occupation,” or 
‘*a loss of situation’? compels the parting for a time with “‘a 
tried and valued friend.’’ With the “‘ good words” which 
come to cheer our work, comes also occasionally the sharp 
reminder that neither we ourselves nor our paper have reached 
perfection, and these frequent criticisms, or admonitions, and 
instructions as to matter and management, are so many illus- 
trations of the many men of many minds, and that our profes- 
sion is just like the world at large, and quite as frank in con- 
fessing it. Now the publisher is thankful for all sorts of sug- 
gestions and advice, and doubly so when there is coupled with 
them the enclosure which enables us to mark 1880 on the label 
of Tuk JouRNAL. While providing for ‘“‘the ways and 
means”’ of spending vacation, let us suggest the happiness 
that will come to both patron and publisher by the payment of 
all arrears, and the prepayment for the good year coming. 


A blank order will be found in this JouRNAL, which we 
shall be glad to have each present subscriber fill with the 
names of friends and associates who may wish to become sub- 
scribers to one or more of our publications, Help on the help- 


ers, and the cause will advance, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Tale of Two Cities. 12mo, cl. - - © 
Waverly. 12mo, cl. - - . - 
Peace Parliament. 16mo, cl. - - . 
The American Bicycler. 18mo, cl. - 
Poetical Works of Herrick. Crown 8vo, cl. - 
Aural Surgery. Second edition. 12mo. - - 
Thinks It’s Myself. 18mo, pp. 236, cl 
Daniel Quorm and his Religious N 
The Bride of an “wo ¢ or, The Gypsy’s Prophecy. 
The Chevalier. . 580, paper. - - - 
Famous Horses of amerten’ New ed. Illus. 4to, cl. 


Hand-book of Requirements for Admission to Colleges, U.S. A F Nightingale A MD ee & Co 
L’Art. First enters, vol., 1879. Folio, paper and cl. JW 


Lady Damar’s ret. 12mo, cl. 
Fallen Among Thieves. 12mo, cl. 


Complete Works of Charles Dickens. Illus. 14 vols.,12mo. 


Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 


506. 
Evelyn’s Diary—1641 to 1706. With Memoir. 12mo, cl. 


Supernataral Revelation, 
The Teacher. - - 
My Command in South Africa. - - - 
Anatomy of the Indian Elephant. - - - 
Etymological Dictionary. Partl. - 
Science tures at South Kensington. Vol. 2. - 
School Cookery-book. . - - - 
Biblical Things Not Generally Known. - - 
Girl’s Own Toy-maker. - - - - 
Meadows’s Spanish Dictionary. New ed. - - 
Houston’s Easy Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 


- - - 


fotions. ‘Bec. ser. 12mo. Mark ow Pearse 
1 


- Charles Dickens 


Publisher. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co $ 
Sir Walter Scott “ “ “ 


Charles E Pratt “ 
“ “ 1 75 
G P Field, MD Lindsay & Blakiston 
- James Miller 1 00 
Nelson & Phillips 1 00 
Mrs Southworth T B Peterson & Bros 1 75 
- Alex Dumas 1 00 
Porter & Coates ; » 
outon $8, 10 00 
Bertha M Clay G W Carleton & Co 1 50 
Mrs M L Rayne “ 1 50 
Porter & Coates 1 00 
John T Watson bed bed 1 50 
William Bray Scribner & Welford 15 
- Barks Macmillan & Co 3 00 
Blakiston 6s 1 00 
- Cunynghame a ad 3 50 
Mialland Greenwood “ ead 1 50 
- Skeat 2 50 
Spottiswoode 1 75 
e right “ “ 45 
Elliott Stock Dick & Fitzgerald 
- E Landells “ “ 


Eldredge & Brother 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Amon the most noticeable and characteristic 
features of city life may be mentioned that of 
the hotel. Nothing so much conduces to the 


enjoyment of the visitor. The “‘St. Nicholas”’ 


hotel, in New York, is a noble example of this. 
For the last quarter of a century this splendid 
establishment has stood foremost, and unites 
all the traditions of old-time hospitality with a 


foremost place in the improved requirements 
of the age. The guest finds here the level of 
the most exacting demands, superb cuisine, 


and the perfection of accommodations. 


“Ha! Ha!’’—The Detroit Evening News ex- 
cursion, that leaves Detroit July 7 for Quebec, 
the White Mountains, and the seashore, will 
have three side trips. One is from Quebec to 
“Ha Ha Bay” (this is where the laugh comes 
in), which is up the Saguenay river; the sec- 
ond will be from Portland to Boston by steamer, 
and back by railroad; and the third will be 
from Montreal to Saratoga, and return via 
Lake Champlain and Lake George. Send 
stamp for particulars to W. H. Brearley, De- 
troit Evening News. A grand excursion. 


SUBSCRIBERS changing their residence for 
the summer, can have their JouRNALS mailed 
to their vacation home by sending us a postal 
stating their present and future address. 

PUBLISHER. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis de Oratore. Libri tres. With 
Explanatory Notes. By E. P. Crowell. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Brother. 

A Manual of International Law. By E. M. Gallaudet, 
Ph.D., LL.D. $1.50. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co, 

How to Grow Handsome ; or, Hints toward Physical 
Perfection. By D. H. Jacques. $1.00. New York: 8. 
R. Wells & Co. 

The mores Knitting-book ; and The Lady’s t- 
book, containing over three dozen easy patterns, By E. 
M.C. 25 cts. each; cl., 40 cts. 

Studien und Plaudereien. By Sigmon M. Stern. 
$1.35. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Selections from American Authors. A Reading-book 
for Schooland Home. Edited by Samuel Elliott. New 
York: Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co. 

Sia Months at Mrs. Prior's. By Emily Adams. Illus, 
$1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Hints to Young Men on the True Relation of the 
Sexes. By John Ware, M.D. 25cts. Boston: A. Wil- 
of the School Board of the City of Mil 

a 7] 
waukee, torte ear ending Aug. 31, 1878. By J.J. 
Somers, Supt. of Public Schools. 

Light in Dark Places; or, How the Camps Lived in 
their Poverty. By H. S. Drayton. Illus. 16mo, PR: 
280, cloth. $1.25. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen 
Haffelfinger. 

Moral y Sor Schools and Families. By C. C. 
Baldwin. Used in the public free schools of Virginia. 
10 cts. Primary Language Lessons; or, How to Talk 
and Write C. C. Baldwin. 15 cts. Bal- 
cony Falls, Va.: J. P. Baldwin. 


HAND-BOOKS IN SCIEYCE, LITERATURE, ART, HISTORY. 


ZOOLOGY. Prof. MACALISTER, of the Univ. of Dublin. 
Invertebrates, 60c.; Vertebrates, 60c.; both, 1 vol., $1. 
THE STUDIO ARTS. E. W. JoHNSON. 60c. 
ASTRONOMY. Prof. BALL, Astron. Royal for Ireland. 60c 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. Prof. GuTHRIE, of Royal School 

n Press, Handbooks of the English Language, and 

of the History of American Politics. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 


222 12 East 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Western Normal School of Languages, 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will commence July 8, and continue Six Weeks. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, AND GREEK ON THE “ NATURAL METHOD.” 
Persons mS further information about the school will p mag address for circulars giving full par- 


ticulars, Mr. F. W. Reep, Secretary, Jowa College, 


Grinnell, 


SCHOOLS OF MODERN LANGUAGES WILL BE HELD AT 
OMAHA, May 12th, for a term of Six Weeks. 


EVANSTON, ILL., 
Northwestern University, 
For circulars and further information, address 


Aug. 1Sth, 
For a term of four weeks. Sept. 15th, 


DES MOINES, IA., 


For a term of six weeks. 


E. J. JAMES, Ph.D., Evanston, ILL. 


207 k eow 


HENRY COHN. 


THOMPSON'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING & PENMANSHIP. 


The Fourth Annual Session will be held at the Art Rooms of Purdue University, beginning Monday, 
July 7, 1879, and continuing four weeks. Whether you wish to attend or not, send for Circulars, giving 
terms, courses of study, and other information. Address L. 8S. THOMPSON, LaFayette, Ind. 2m 


Annual Summer School of Industrial Drawing. 


For those having to teach or superintend this subject in public or private schools, or who wish to pursue 
special branches. Full courses in Industrial Drawing, Water and Oil Color Painting, and Wood Carving. 
Fullest Summer School Course in the West. Will open at rooms of COLUMBUS ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
Jaly 7th. Expenses Low. For Circulars address the Director, W. 8S. GOODNOUGH, Columbus, 


Ohio, Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools, Director of Academy of Design. 


[216 A17,24, M8,22, 35,19] 


SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, 


WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 


Variety, will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, 

Numbers now Every Number 

in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. 

send pace fora le to 
212 tf 


Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment, 
contains One Hundred 
Price per number, 30 cts, Ask your Bookseller for them, or 


GARRETT & CO,, Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


erent articles, and is complete 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


PREPARATORY. 


An educated German receives a 
limited number of studious persons wishing instruc. 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Maas. 205 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill, J. M. GreGory, LL.D., int. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, EO. F. MaGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


ESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. CyRus | D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
_ Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C, I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Ex moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 8022 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F.D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Este»lished in 1842, 

ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. M1vs, A.M., Principal. 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those pre: ng for college or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


WN (PA,) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W.H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKiyn, A. M, 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientitic 
taining. Apply toH. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ou u . Furnishes of instruction. Ad- 

Were LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass 
EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T, ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post luate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 

ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 

55 un Address E. H. Russe, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGKH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, June 26, 1879. For 
circulars, addreés ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


i TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs8, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Sezes. 
For catalogues, address ss J. G. Scorr. 133 


[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SIT Y, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins a 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to BERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Tl. 181 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YOunc LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs.C.V. SPEAR R.E. AVERY, Princs, 


§ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa, 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. Rev. DAvip H. Moors, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass, 
4 BEGINS APRIL 9. 
or ogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M, HASKELL, Prine. 205 


ormation and new calendar for 1878 ly to 
Miss Apa L. HOWARD, President. bs 


PREPARATORY. 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y, 182 a2 


A DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Hon. CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Chatr.of Managers. Fits boys for 
our best Colleges. School year begins 9th Sept., 1879. 
Tuition, $100 a year. Board, $350. Early application 
should be made for good rooms. For catalogues and 
information address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 217z 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
/ Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate ra of both sexes from t 

to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all ions of Upper Department. 11 


HE? MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 


KINDERGARTENS, 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 

Training School, Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 

ed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing oo 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. 1sT, 1878, 

7 East Twenty-Second St., New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mrs, MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, Principals, 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America,” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is’ aided by an 
experience of ty | years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 

rten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
an all the rest.”—Galazy. 207 tf 


Teachers’ Exchange. 
WANTED, 


Bya uate of Yale College of three years’ experience 
as Pp vate tutor, a ition as teacher of the Classics in 
public school, academy, or private family. Best of ref- 
erences. Address TEACHER,’’ New Haven, Ct. 223d 


WANTED, 
By a of large experience in teaching Zlocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


WANTED, 
A position as instructor in Astronomy and Natural Sci- 
ence. Correspondence solicited. Several years experi- 
ence; best of references. 
Address BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 
214 tf PENN YAN, N. Ye 
FOR SALE, 
An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, as 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 
ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Office. 207 tf 


YALE GRADUATE, of three years’ expe- 

rience, would like a position as teacher of Classics 
and Higher Mathematics, or Principal of an Academy. 
Best references given. Address L. Rust, Wash- 
ington, Mo. 220 j 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, — 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President 
Wellesley, Mass. 


176 az 
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Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Le0, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter alop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. Each 5S cts.; any 6 for 35 ct».3 or 13 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BonER & Co., +» 1102 


St., Philadelphia. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 


Educational Goods and School Essentials, 
TIES. OFFICE, 
‘ mary Read q 
‘New Anatomteal Charts B2 
ith’s Geographica 

Mon‘eith’s New School Wall Maps. | BROMFLELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr’l Globes. BOSTON. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. A 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


THE BEST BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES, 
Crowell’s Cheap 8S. 8S. Libraries. 


Ix ATTRACTIVE BINDINGS, and in literary ability 


and moral teaching of unquestionable superiority. 
No, 1, 30 vols., 18mo, Reduced from $16.25 to $ 8.75 
No. 2, 15 vols., 16mo, Reduced from 19.80 to . 
No. 3, 15 vols., 16mo, Reduced from 19.55 to 10.00 
No. 4, For Primary Classes, 

, 36 vols., 18mo, Reduced from 10.80 to 6.25 
No. 5, 15 vols., 16mo, Reduced from 11.75 to 7.50 


111 vols., Reduced from 78.15 to 42.50 


The above net prices to Sunday Schools show an av- 
erage discount forty per cent. from the former retail 
prices, and as there is not one undesirable book in the 
whole list, we ask their examination by those who de- 
sire the best books at reduced J ory y 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 


217 d eow 744 Broadway, New York. 

e School Bulletin, monthly, per year..........81 00 
Regent’s Questions, com with Ke 00 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 75 
Rardeen’s Common-school Law......... .......- 50 

Roderick 2 25 
DeGraff’s School-room Gulde........... 1 50 

“ od Song Budget............ 15 
Beebe’s First my Among OO 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation ...... Rr 
“ Methods of Teaching... ..........-...... 1 00 


Bulletin Class Record 25 
Bulletin Spelier, and Composition-book, each.. 15 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide..... 1 00 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N.Y. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargeut’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them M to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages self-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils e this pees. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cemts for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too yaluable to be given away. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO 


202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
Practical Suggestions 
TOURIST 


Visiting EUROPE for the First Time. 
By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. 


It contains just the information every traveler needs. 
50 cents. Apply to B. SNOW, 
tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE BOOKS 


POOR PAPA, B ’ 
. y MARY W. PORTER. 16mo 
illus, |“ Idle Hours Series.” Paper. 50 cts. ‘ 
a... sure to be a favorite. Summer travelers will 
mally no a hearty laugh over the volume, and enjoy 
an Pua” humor of the children and the perplexities 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SEND FOR ONE 
BOSTON: D LOTHROP & CO. PUBLISHERS. 
The Free-School System of the 


United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK 
EVERY Price; $1.75. 
UCATOR F. B. SNOW 
tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
MUSIC at the 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in't 


E. Tourjes, Music 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 
Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 


OF 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM —— 
Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 
pet in the hands of every one interested in 
Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 
Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Introductory 
Terms to furnished application, 

For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 
PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT 


A GOOD 


[FUABBATH SCHOOL 
BOOK, 


Pon’t fail to send for one from the following 
superior list: 

WELCOME TIDINGS. 
By Lowry, DOANE, and BLI8s. 
GOSPEL SONGS..... By P. P. Buss. 
SONGS OF LOVE.... * H, R. PALMER. 
EVERY SABBATH. By T. C. O°KANE, 
THE By Gro. F. Roor. 
GOSPEL and TEMPERENC 
By KINZIE and GABRIEL. 
GOSPEL By BLIss, SANKEY 
‘ 
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MoG@RANAHAN, and 
“6 66 No.3 ) STEBBINS. 
*,* Single copies bound in boards, sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 35 cts.; $30 per hundred by express, 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St. 805 Brosival 
CINCINNATI, 0. NEW YORK. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 

Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,» Series eof Headers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Thompseon’s Social Science and Nat’! Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

American Popular Speaker. 

66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


HUNT 805 Broadway, N.Y., 

P HILLIPS & s Have Just Issued 

Studies in Theism. By BorpEN P. Bowne, Prof. of 
Philosophy in Boston Univ., and author of The Phi- 
losophy of Herbert .4> 12mo, $1.75. 

The Lesson System; The Story of Its Origin and Inau- 
guration, By SIMEON GILBERT, editor of The Ad- 
vance. Flexible, 12mo, 00 Greek Hist 

Chautauqua Text-books. — No. ree story, by 
J. H. D.D. Ne. 7, Greek Literature by 
‘A. D. VAIL, D.D. Paper, 20 cts. 223 


UMMER 


VACATION IN 


HUROPE! 
BICKNELL’S Educational Party 


WILL LEAVE 


THE LAST OF JUNE, '879, 


AND RETURN 


IN SEASON for the FALL TERM. 


{$390-) FOUR ROUTES! {$498:| 


AGRAND EXCURSION FOR TEACHERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS! 


Everything First-class! 


VISITING 
Ireland, France, Germany, 
Scotland, Switzerland, The Rhine, 
England, Italy, Belgium, &. 


Address for full information, 
©. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


$5 to $20 aday at home. aren. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
cae Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, Inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secu/ar. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
omen and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 

J. H. BUF FORD'S SONS, Manufact’g Pubds., 
Established 1830. (218 Boston, MA8s, 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
Parchment, parchment paper, or cardboard, as desired. 
Send size and matter wanted, and get our estimate. 
Enclose stamp. 


N. E. SCHOOL, FURNISHING CO., 
220 31 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


ARD BUYERS ATTENTION! Send 13c., and 
eeias wt § I will send 40 Cards, including 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morn- 
ing-glory, Basket, Gold-flake, Bird, Embossed, etc.; 
our name on every Card. HOW you can MAKE MONEY. 
t 14 names, 13c. each, send to me with $1 bill, and I 
will-'send 40 Cards to each name, as above, in 1 package 
to your address, post-paid. You thus make 82c. on $1. 
For 15c, I will send you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of 48 
es, illustrated in colors with Mottoes, Scrolls, and 
erns, a book that is having an extensive sale throughout 
the United States and Canadas, Get 10 of your friends to 
buy a 15c. Album, send me $1, and I will send the 10 
books, — for which you get $1.50, making 50c. 
Address all orders for Cards or Albums to 
214 tf F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


THE PERFECTED 


TY PE-WRITER. 


veal 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Vork City; 

OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
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SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureau of Education, 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1874.! 


Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION, desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing itions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Rureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 


owing: 
en. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 
Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8S. JonDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. . 
Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request, Address 
KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 
218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 


‘Address P.O. VIOKERY, Augusta, Me. 218 zz 


WANTED, 
2& High and Grammar-School Teachers to solicit 
orders for my Object-Teaching Bible in vacation, and 
if successful to take charge of territory and hire and 
train men. I will pay men from $1000 to $3000 a year 
who, after a short experience, show that they are capa- 
ble of handling men successfully. 

‘«T have examined with some care the Object -Teach- 
ing Bible, and think that it must commend itself to 
families on account of the aptness and copiousness of 
the pictorial illustrations.”—Z2-Prest. Theo. D. Wool- 
sey, D.D, LL.D. ....“ The pictures are not merely pic- 
tures,—they are commentaries.”’"— Rev. A.Noble, D.D, 
Give age and experience, and send this. 

222 b W. J. HOLLAND, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK! 
Bristling with the Wild Adventures of 


STANLEY WAFRICA! 


The oaly authentic and righted cheap edition. 
A full history of his wonderful discoveries in Africa 
and marvellous journey down the Congo. Now selling 
faster than any other book in A 


merica, 
Agents Wanted ! Fer full description an a 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof, HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand =a! of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and pete changes in 
a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. McCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


WANTED, 
TEACHERS, 


To canvass for the Journal of Education, the Primary 
Teacher, the Good Times, and other publications, 


LIBERAL VALUABLE 
COMMIESSIONS PREMIUMS 
PAID. OFFERED. 


As we are now . our summer nts, Teachers 
in all parts of the country desiring profitable employ- 
ment during the coming vacation and Institute season 
should at once address 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
223 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Summer School of Flocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July Ist, 1879, at 501 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 

Address for full particulars, 

205 z G. WALTER DALE, Prine. 


SPECIAL SUMMER CLASS IN GERMAN, 

J. ¥F. STEIN, instructor in German in four of the 
Boston High Schools, will be engaged during the sum- 
mer vacation with a class,of students preparing to go 
abroad. He would like to form another class of stu- 
dents who may have already studied the language, and 
wish practice in pronunciation or construction. As the 
say roposed requires no gos study or preparation, 

he chance offers special inducements to teachers of the 

ublic schools, For further particulars, address J. F. 
STELN, 10 Lambert St., Boston Highlands, 2226 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of ilgher English. Special Summer 
Term opens July 7. e Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


School of Vocal Art, 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in tage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and ~ eet and Terms sent free. Address 
210 tf OHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 


FORMS OF PARSING AND ANALYSIS. 
By Prof. E. ORAM LyTE, Millersville, Pa. 
“ Every teacher should have a cepy of this little work.” 
Price cents. 
2234(M) NORMAL PUBLISHING 00., Lancaster, Pa. 


EUROPE Teacher going abroad for French and 
* German wants lady companion student. 
ddress Miss EvROPA, this Office. 221 ¢ 


ELOCUTION., sont’ Stamntering cured, 


Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


Normal Musica! INSTITUTE wens’ 


Unsurpassed opportunities for teachers and students to 
study with the ablest professors that Baston affords. Ad- 
dress, for circulars, E. TouURJEE, Music Hal » Boston. 


DR. A. FLEISCHMANN'S 
at CAZENOVIA, N.Y. Third Session, July 8 to Aung. 8, 
1879. For ulars see Circulars, or eaivens GERM’ 
8UM. SCHOOL, CAZENOvIA, N. Yy. 215 m 


Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
$77 Outiits free. Suaw & Co,, Augusta, Me, 205e« 


$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Me, 


| 
Po | | BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 
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Publishers. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


BY 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


This book contains the requirements for admission to 
forty-four of the leading Colleges ; the prenun- 
ciation preferred ; questions for admission, for '78, at 
four colleges ; scheme of Harvard Examinations for 
Women, etc. It is indispensable for teacher and pupils. 

Send postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 


D. APPLETON & C@O., 
222 6 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 

Sa Send for deacriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

M. CABLE, 323 Bromf@eld St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 
SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
GOODWIN’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
SMITH’'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BUTLER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF U. 8. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. EZ. Agent, 


223 b PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 > 
8vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chenuistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popu 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 
ite’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Dieh]'’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’1 Beaders; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
atchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
enderson’s Test-Words ia Eng. Orthog., &c. 
T. T. BAILEY, be 
46 Madison St., 23 Franklin St., e 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 

Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BO iN. 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
“ University Algebra (Wells). 

Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.,O. LEACH, N.Y.. Acta. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mai) to Teachers on receipt of price: 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


Awarded First Medals at Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris. Consists of Four Series of Music Charts, and 
Five Music Readers. Used in nearly all the leading 
cities in the United States. 

The First Series of Charts and First Reader are in- 
tended for children from five to eight years of . 

The Second Series of Charts and Second take 
up the elements in more rapid progression. 

he Third Series of Charts and Third Reader take up 
the various intervals, major and minor thirds and triads. 

The Fourth Series of Charts and Fourth Reader 
gives special attention to expression. 

The Fifth or High-school Reader, and the Girls’ 
High-school Reader, have been apeeey compiled to 
meet the growing wants of our high-schools. 

The National Music Teachers, Nos. 1 and 2, show the 
precise work of the teacher and class. 

See next week’s JOURNAL for list of Sterling School 
Furniture. GINN & HEATH, Pubds., 


223 Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW worn and Meanings, 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.ading 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH A 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double- map for each 
State, showing all the town boun es, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F.8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, « 48 cts. 
Price for Exchange, 90 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 


Price for Exchange, .. . . 6O0cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 

Will be glad to send to be | address a Descriptive Cata- 

logue of their Educatio: Books, including 

Andrew» Latin Text-Books, 

Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 

Murdeoch’s Vocal Calture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 26 32 €ornhill, Besten. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo! 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ina Pe ical method of instruction. 

BRidpath’s Wisteries of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority : Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 

or er’s Patent Draw ‘ablets. —A 
senting @ 80 surface, their s' and com Ness. 
their practical character, their novel Sonivneties’ 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw. 


ing books. 
e*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
00 


Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 
Adams’s Revised Arithmetic, . . 65 cts.|B in Elem. Chem 1.50 
American Schooi Primer, eee Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Northend’s Little Speaker, . . . Jevon’s Elementary Lessens in Logic, 1.35 
Parker’s Juvenile Philosephy, 33 Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 


Scot's Manual U. 8. History, 33 
Underhill’s Table Book, 


Elem. Lessons in nomy, 1.75 


sent free on 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


blet form, pre- |- 


jent and modern, including many now living, givin 

the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Predemion, an 
Date of each. 

Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
Literature. 


A History of En 
In a of Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


History of England. 
By F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cl 


The Great Events of History, 
From © Christian Era 
a W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 

The Royal School Series of Readers. 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SON 


Ss 
NEW York. 


$1.50, 


cience .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.60 
Putnam’s World’s . Contin. to °77. 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. of B hy, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home a School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., e 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam E ° 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

RBascon’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucaTIonaL PvuBLISHERs, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoFr. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
hoels, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
phe een schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
an ce. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Mistory Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and _ represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
‘Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
. New-England Agent, 
233 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geo phies. 

Outline o Ss. 

Hooker's New Physiology. 

Avery's Rlemezts of Natural Philovoph 
very’s of Natu » 
Hill’s Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 

Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Prang’s American Chromo. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNC 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 


A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superinten 
by Public Schools of Bates the 


“This volume differs from an ordinary Reader {np 
being made up of continuous - Its use is in- 
tended to increase the taste for ng and, with that 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” , 

1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers,or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 223 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, Boston, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonome and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing's Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss'’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


pet ve Catalogue and Price-lists 
application. solicited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geo phies. 

enabie’s rithmeetic 

Gildersieeye’s Latin Series. 
ehnston rowne’s lish Li 

DeVere’s French 158 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for rate Histories 
of the ly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Mgssrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
nounce an édition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 


History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. and 
1. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 
Early Eastern Monarchies, 3 5 


2. Thalheimer’s History of Greece, 
3. Thatheimer’s Histery of Rome, -65 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 
Each sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 
n Elementary es for the 
eologica 8, a ate Professor of Geol: 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. x4 — 
Sample Copy and introduction price, Rise. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Exch. 
Eclectic Neo. .45 $ .33 
Eclectic Geog., Neo. 2, Mass. Ed., .90 66 


For Higher Schools. 
Eclectic og-, No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. . 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TewKsbBuRY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, . 8.00 
Prescett’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & otts Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Besten. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics. 
By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’] Tables,etc. 

The Metric System of Weights and Mea» 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Wercester’s New Spelling - Books. 
By L. J. Campbell, compiler on Worcester’s and 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 


Correspondence solicited. 223 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
A Beautiful Edition of Bagster’s 


POCKET CRITICAL GREEK AND ENG. NEW TESTAMENT. 


CoNTENTS.— The Greek Text of Scholz, with the 
both textual and marginal, of Griesbacb 
the variations of the editions of Stephens. 1550; iy 
1598; and the Elzevir 1683; with the English Authorized 
Version and its marginal renderings. 624 pp. 

18mo, half bound, $2; full Turkey Morocco, $3.50. 
The asta, including Green’s Greek Lexicon (18mo), half 

und, $3; fu r 
Gre n's Greek Lexicon and an English Concordance 

18mo), bound, $4; full Turkey Morocco, 
p and pro, ng edges and band, $7. 

“To the Preacher, Bible-class Teacher, and Student, 

this little volame will be a treasure,” 203 


| || NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Ny 
| NEW EDITION. 
™ 
PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for 8 
PT Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
lessons. 
| 
| 
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